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Orders for Feeding Lambs 


ON THE 


DENVER MARKET 


Are now exceeding the supplies offered there. Feeding 
conditions to the north and east from Denver will require 
a large number of feeder lambs. Government loans are 
circulated into the feeding sections. Beet crops are 
being harvested. Those feeders will FEED. 
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Denver offers you the best and 
closest point of contact with 
the feeding territory demand. 


By Marketing at Denver-- 


YOU SAVE: 
Shrink - Feed - Freight - Time 
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THE past several years have provided 
unmistakable evidence that the mar- 
keting system of the livestock and 
meat industry is adequate and effi- 
cient. While the markets for many 
important commodities have slumped 
or failed completely, the livestock 
market has operated every day, and 
cattle, sheep and hogs have been as 
readily salable as have government 
bonds. Livestock growers have been 
able to market their output for cash 
any day they chose. 

The chief features of the livestock 
marketing system are: 


1. Daily cash market maintained by 


the packers. 


*. 


-—~Orderly Marketing 


Widespread distribution of prod- 


uct so as to avoid gluts or shortages. 


Prompt sale of meat while in con- 


dition to bring best prices. 


Refusal to pile up surplus meat 


stocks. 


Unrestricted operation of the law 


of supply and demand. 
Armour and Company plays an im- 
portant part in keeping livestock and 
meat moving into trade channels so 
successfully that the daily cash mar- 


ket has been maintained and the per 


' capita consumption of meat has been 


increased in an era of world-wide 
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President 


depression. 


ARMOUR 4nd COMPANY. U. S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 


with the N. B. C. Central Standard Time, 8.30 P. M.-9 P. M. 
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Marketing Western Wools 
Since 1921 


PACIFIC COOPERATIVE 
WOOL GROWERS 


461 Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 








Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP 


= 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 














A Better Camp for Your Money 


DeLux and Famous for 
Standard Camps Forty-seven Years 
OTTO O. OBLAD 
New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City. Ut. 
Can ship te any point on railroad 








Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
nd for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. - 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 











I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


BODINE 
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CLARK 


Live Stock Commission 





Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 | 
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Cullen Hotel 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Headquarters for 
Stockmen 


Rooms With Bath, $1.50 and Up 
Rooms Without Bath, $1.00 and Up 
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NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS CONVENTION, 
Portland, Oregon, December 8, 9, 10, 1932 


How Much 


WHEN a Swift & Company buyer looks 

at livestock in the pens, what does he 

think about? 

Something like this: 

“You can’t pony. panes long. You have to 

sell it quickly. The lambs I buy are worth 

just what the company can get for meat, 
ides, wool and other by-products. Returns 

for these must cover my bid and the costs 

of handling. 


“Maybe this is one of the days when, if I 
bid a dime a hundred pounds too much, 
Swift & Company’s little margin of profit 
will be fa out. If I bid a quarter of a 
cent a pound too much, there’s almost 
certain to be a loss on the deal. 


“But I can’t get these lambs two-bits or 
even a dime a hundred too low. When I 
try that I'll be just a bidder; some other 
buyer will get the stock. They want lambs 
and they know just as near as I do what 
the right price is. 

“Well, the difference between a good buyer 
and just a buyer is only that dime in a 


hundred pounds. What can the compan 
get for these lambs? How much can I bid?” 


Swift & Company 





Can | Bid? 


Not daily, but hourly, Swift & Company 
furnishes its buyers with reports on the 
supplies and selling prices of meats and 
by-products in the national markets. Bids 
based on these can, and must, vary with 
the supply and selling prices. The con- 
sumer + ee ha either he is willing to 
pay a little more for his meat or he won't 
take what must be sold unless the price 
to him is lowered. 


More than 1,200 packing firms are fighting 
for shares in the meat trade of the United 
States. Their competition makes sure that 
the margin of cost between livestock grower 
and retailer is kept at a minimum and that 
changes in consumer prices are reflected 
immediately in livestock prices. 


Also, competition makes it necessary to 
hold profits at a moderate level. Swift & 
Company’s profit, over a period of years, 
has averaged less than half a cent a pound 
of all products sold. 


Swift & Company offers to retailers every- 
where the highest quality of meats inSwift’s 
Branded Beef and Lamb, Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon, Swift’s Brookfield Butter 
and Eggs and many other products. 








Purveyors of fine foods 
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The Center 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


Fast Train Service—In and ow| ee AE. 
From All Sections—To All Sec- KANS AS CITY 
tions—Makes It Your Natural | 
Marketing Point and the Every Convenience 
East’s Buying Point. Best Service 


Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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COOPER'S 
Milk Oil D 


A Coal Tar Preparation 
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A General Purpose Dip, and Farm and Ranch Disinfectant; equally good for 
all Live Stock.--Excelient as a remedy for Foot Rot, 
and Maggots in Sheep 






























Ask Your Dealer or Write — 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 1909 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Charles F. Wiggs 
224'So. West Temple Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


Never before has the American electorate faced 
an election that meant so much for national welfare 
and progress. Nor has the present generation before 

faced an election when there was so 
Think much need for each voter’s obtaining 
Then Vote! the facts about party plans, proposals, 
and records, and thinking through to 
an independent conclusion and a truly 
intelligent vote. 

This is because of the world-wide and unprecedent- 
edly severe economic depression from which we now 
are emerging. Perhaps governments and political par- 
ties have said and claimed too much in the past about 
the connection between their policies and business con- 
ditions, but it is now agreed that a sound basis for 
commercial enterprises and continued efficiency in 
their administration for the benefit of owners, em- 
ployees, and customers is essential to advancement in 
social conditions and to progress toward those cultural 
and spiritual ideals to which all nations and all individ- 
uals naturally aspire. 

The test of our democratic form of government 
in the United States is to be found in the intelligent 
exercise of the right to vote. Now that all countries 
are entering a new economic era, the safest course can 
only be determined by the careful and courageous 
thinking by each individual and not by balloting done 
as a matter of pure sentiment or as a mere expression 
of dissatisfaction without any regard to the character 
of the methods proposed for reaching a better state. 

The Wool Grower is a non-partisan and non- 
political publication supported by producers of many 
states and of varied ideas on state and national govern- 
ment, for purposes of giving information upon matters 
that are first, peculiar to the sheep industry, and second, 
of concern to sheep raisers in their widely varied con- 
tacts with other industries and in the promotion of the 
welfare of their families and communities. 

With the best of citizens differing in their con- 
ceptions of the right treatment of public questions, a 
non-partisan publication properly can furnish facts and 
urge the most careful weighing of the issues. Those who 
shall find themselves in the minority can cheerfully 
accept the verdict and continue to be optimistic if they 
know that the members of the majority expressed an 
intelligent and conscientious choice of the policies to 
be followed by our country and of the persons to direct 
affairs in accordance with those policies. 

Recent expressions by the two political parties and 
their presidential candidates in regard to agriculture 
and the tariff were printed in the July (page 7) and 


September (page 9) issues of the Wool Grower. In the 
issue for June, 1930 (page 13), the final vote in the 
United States Senate on the tariff bill was reported. 
The voting and some of the discussion on the shoddy 
duty were reported in the issues for January, 1930 
(page 13) and for December, 1929 (page 12). 


The market section of this issue contains a com- 
prehensive picture of the lamb market situation, based 
on September figures, and slaughter figures since May. 
The fact of the large slaughter in 1932 
is at first a surprise. As suggested in 
our discussion of the figures, however, 
it is not difficult to explain, and it 
points to a greatly changed condition 
in the coming winter markets. At that 
time apparently we are to see another phase of the work- 
ings of the law of supply and demand which has been 
against producers for three seasons. With less than 
the usual supply, it will be easier to judge strength of 
competition and the influence of the lack of uniformity 
in rules applying to shipments out of western markets. 

The distribution of lamb shipments and the condi- 
tions at the markets are two of the growers’ most serious 
problems. Expressions of opinion and suggestions as to 
how organizations should proceed to effect improve- 
ment are solicited for publication in the Wool Grower. 


The Sixty-Eighth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association is announced in this 
issue to be held at Portland, Oregon, December 8, 9, 

and 10, 1932. Portland was selected 
The 68th for the next convention by action of 
Convention the Executive Committee at its meet- 
ing during the convention in January. 
When the committee met on August 29, there was a 
feeling that it might be wise to delay going to Portland 
until another year, when conditions would be more 
favorable for a large attendance. The Portland people 
and the Oregon Wool Growers Association had made 
some preparations and urged that the original plan be 
adhered to. 

A real welcome from Portland is assured. Both 
rail and automobile routes make the city easy of access 
for a large part of the membership of the National 
Association. The date is set coincident with the open- 
ing of the winter session of Congress so that plans can 
be made and worked upon in connection with legisla- 
tion affecting credits, public lands, marketing, and 
other proposals that will be under consideration at 
Washington in December and to be disposed of before 
March 4. 


Wanted" 
Ideas on 
Marketing 





The Wool Grower and the Agricultural 
Marketing Act 


NEARLY all of the publicity re- 
garding the working of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, pass- 
ed in 1929, has come from those 
who are opposed to what that law 
has accomplished and what it was 
intended to do for producers of all 
classes of agricultural products. 

The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation is but one of hundreds 
of grower-controlled, cooperative 
marketing associations brought into 
existence with the aid of the Federal 
Farm Board, which was created to 
make this new law effective and 
beneficial to farmers and stockmen. 
This Corporation had too small a 
proportion of the unsold wools to 
stop the debacle into which the con- 
cerns precipitated the Boston mar- 
ket last spring. The Corporation 
refused to be stampeded and by its 
refusal to sell at the foolish prices 
brought confidence and _ stability 
back into the market. With prices 
rising toward their proper level 
under the protective tariff, the Cor- 
poration steadily led the advance in 
selling figures. 

Some concerns and some individ- 
uals are sincerely opposed to the idea 
of the use of government credit by 
organizations of growers who aim 
to establish a new and more eco- 
nomic system of distribution of live- 
stock and animal products and farm 
crops to the consumers. The new 
system, which is rapidly progressing 
since 1929 despite unheard of upsets 
in all lines of business, simply trans- 
fers the speculative operation of 
middlemen to a basis of efficient 
service of distribution at reasonable 
cost. It is evident that some of those 
who formerly obtained profits out 
of proportion to the service ren- 
dered cannot continue under the 
new system. If more of the facilities 
and personnel of the old system had 
been incorporated into the new one, 
there doubtless would have been 
less disturbance and less criticism. As 
it is, the press and the platform are 
yociferous in presentation of the ob- 


jections of the few who would pre- 
fer to ‘continue the old order with 
all its inequities and hindrances to 
a truly successful agricultural in- 
dustry. 

The movement for better and 
more economical marketing of live 
stock through grower-controlled or- 
ganizations which was making real 
progress was stimulated and expand- 
ed, not by gifts, but of loans to be 
repaid, as provided under the Act 
by the Federal Farm Board. Credit 
corporations capitalized with these 
borrowed funds are rendering serv- 
ice which is regarded by many as 
of more immediate benefit than that 
of the sales agencies placed in opera- 
tion at the market. Recently these 
credit concerns, interested solely in 
the welfare of their producer-bor- 
rowers, have been responsible for 
establishing higher prices in sales of 
stock which their clients made on 
their own account. The possibilities 
of establishment: of higher price 
levels through the cooperative selling 
houses are not so great as in the case 
of non-perishable commodities, but 
some economies can be effected in 
the interest of both buyers and sell- 
ers, particularly in the distribution 
of feeder animals. 

Too little has been done to ac- 
quaint the general public with the 
real purposes of this Act, which is 
one of the most carefully studied 
pieces of legislation ever framed to 
make our agricultural industries 
more stable and more efficient. 
Citizens generally appreciate the 
fact that a profitable agriculture is 
essential to general prosperity, but 
they have been so bombarded with 
publicity from the opponents of the 
revenue plan that many of them 
honestly are in doubt. 

What the public has heard most 
about in connection with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act and the 
Federal Farm Board is the assistance 
given to the wheat and cotton 
stabilization corporations, 
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The stabilization corporation idea 
was a very secondary feature of the 
law. It was opposed at the time by 
many representatives of agriculture. 
But many congressmen and senators 
were sO insistent upon action to ar- 
tificially maintain prices on surplus 
crops that provision was made for 
loans, not gifts, of money to be used 
by producers organized to enter the 
market for the purpose of support- 
ing price levels. The two corpora- 
tions bought and sold wheat and 
cotton from the crops of 1929 and 
1930. No further activities were 
attempted although some of the 
purchases made are still on hand. 

The stabilization idea, which was 
forced into the measure as an experi- 
ment, has been tried out. The re- 
sults are generally considered to be 
negative, and most farmers now 
recognize that prices of surplus 
crops cannot be governed in that 
way. President Hoover has said he 
favors repeal of the stabilization 
section of the law. 

But it is on the basis of this doubt- 
ful and now discontinued feature of 
the Farm Board action that the en- 
tire Act of 1929 has been ridiculed 
and condemned. 

On the positive side, consideration 
must be given to the fact that two 
years after the Farm Board came in- 
to action, there was record of 11,950 
cooperative marketing associations 
being operated by farmers and hav- 
ing a total membership of 3,000,000. 

Notwithstanding that values of 
the products marketed had declined 
around 50 per cent, yet there was 
an increase of over $100,000,000 
over the value of farm products 
marketed cooperatively before the 
Farm Board was established. 

Since the Farm Board came into 
play, the actual increase in volume 
of products marketed by farmers 
themselves through cooperative asso- 
ciations has been 137 per cent in 
the case of cotton; in wool, it is over 
500 per cent; nearly 200 per cent in 
poultry, and around 40 per cent in 
grain. 

The cooperative marketing plan 
is accomplishing for agriculture 
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what was designed and intended 
through the passage of the Act of 
1929. With anything like normal 
economic conditions, these associa- 
tions will exert a very much stronger 
influence. It is remarkable that 


they have accomplished so much as 
they have in less than three years, 
through nearly all of which time 


market and general economic condi- 


tions have been very abnormal. 








The Wool Market and the Tariff 


"THE Wool Grower has been asked 

1 frequently in recent weeks re- 
garding the extent to which the 
present protective tariff shows in 
Boston wool quotations. 

It is well known that the 34 cents 
per clean pound duty was almost 
fully effective most of the time be- 
fore the nose-dive of the Boston 
trade early last spring. At that time, 
the confidence of the Boston oper- 
ators was so severely shaken that 
they forced selling regardless of 
prices, and depressed the market to 
a point that left very little evidence 
of the value of the tariff. This was 
a condition altogether psychological 
and peculiar to the United States. 
While the market was in that shape, 
the situation was made still worse 
by extensive forced sales in the 
West with practically no regard for 
price. 

During that low period some 
critics of the tariff argued that pro- 
tection was of no value to the sheep 
industry. Of course, no national 
policy or provision can protect any 
industry from the effects of com- 
plete consternation and loss of con- 
fidence. However, the tariff still 
worked for the sheepmen. With the 
needlessly low prices in Boston, it 
operated to exclude practically all 
imports. 

With the improvement of recent 
weeks in the demand for wool the 
tariff prevented imports and secured 
for domestic wools the full benefit 
of the advance. It could be fully 
effective today if the wool-selling 
concerns would display a degree of 
confidence in the situation that is 
justifiable. A comparison of present 
values of American and foreign 
wools is shown below. 

Throughout the panicky attitude 
of the wool dealers last spring, the 


growers’ own concern, the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, main- 
tained a safe and cautious attitude, 
refusing to meet the prices which it 
was recognized must be only tem- 
porary, and insisting that its sales on 
the growers’ account must represent 
the benefit of the protective tariff. 

The extent of wool imports dur- 
ing the first six months of this year 
is shown in the recent report of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce; from January 1 to June 30, 
the total imports of wool into this 
country amounted to 38,585,594 
pounds. Of this amount, over 25 
million pounds was carpet wool 
which is not grown in this country 
and pays no duty. This leaves only 
13 million pounds of imports for six 
months which came into competi- 
tion with American-grown wools 
after paying the duty, as provided 
by the Act of 1930. 

Quotations from the Boston wool 
market for October 8 show 50 cents 
(clean basis) as the ruling price for 





SHEEPMEN'S CALENDAR 


Sixty-eighth Annual Convention National 
Wool Growers Association, Portland, 
Oregon—December 8 9, 10, 1932. 


SHOWS AND SALES 

Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, Omaha, Nebr. 
—October 29-November 4. 

Kansas National Live Stock Show, Wichita— 
November 7-10. 

American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo.—November 12-19. 

Junior Live Stock and Baby Beef Show, 
South San Francisco—November 14-16. 

International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago 
—November 26-December 3. 

Great Western Live Stock Show, Los An- 
geles—November 26-December 4. 
National Western Stock Show, Denver— 

January 14-21, 1933. 


CONVENTIONS 
California Wool Growers, San Francisco— 
November 17-18. 
National Wool Growers, Portland, Oregon 
—December 8-10. 
American National Live Stock Association, 
Ogden, Utah—January 12-14, 1933. 
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good, fine staple wools from the 
western states. On the same date, 
wools of corresponding grade from 
Australia were offered in bond, (be- 
fore payment of duty), at 28 cents. 
This means that after payment of 
the 34-cent duty, their sale price 
would be 62 cents per pound, show- 
ing an advantage to the American 
grower on that date of 12 cents per 
clean pound without considering the 
difference in value due to the par- 
tial grading and sorting of the 
Australian wools. 

On the same date, fine staple 
wools of Canadian origin were being 
offered in bond at Boston at 20 cents 
per clean pound. This corresponds 
to a price of less than 6 cents per 
pound in the grease at Boston, or 
less than 4 cents to the Canadian 
grower, while for some weeks Amer- 
ican growers have been obtaining 
from 14 to 15 cents per pound at 
the ranch for the same grade of 
wool. This means a present differ- 
ence of 10 cents per pound on 
grease wool in favor of the Amer- 
ican grower. 

In the case of wools of the three- 
eighths-blood grade, the present ef- 
fectiveness of the tariff is still 
greater. Territory three-eighths- 
blood wools were quoted in Boston 
at 43 cents clean basis, while the 
same grade from Australia was 
quoted -in bond at 25 cents. This 
would mean 59 cents per pound on 
the foreign wool after payment of 
duty, giving the American grower 
the full advantage of 16 cents per 
pound over his foreign competitor. 

The present benefit of the wool 
tariff is most marked. With the 
display of reasonable confidence on 
the part of wool sellers, the improve- 
ment can be expected to continue 
until domestic quotations have their 
normal relationship to foreign 
prices, and, with the customary dif- 
ferential, approximately equal the 
amount of duty collected under the 
present law upon such wools as are 
actually imported. 





Old Ewes for Dog Feed 


BY special permission from Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,, 
Schlesser Brothers’ meat packing 
plant at Portland, Oregon, has been 
given the privilege until December 
1 of this year to slaughter old ewes 
to be canned for dog food. 

The prices to be paid for these old 
ewes are 25, 50 and 75 cents net to 
the grower. Parties desiring to dis- 
pose of their old ewes may com- 
municate with R. L. Clark, in care 
of Bodine and Clark, North Port- 
land, Oregon, to arrange for ship- 
ment as to time, etc. Whenever 
possible, Mr. Schlesser and Mr. Clark 
will go into the country to see these 
ewes to agree on the grading, but 
when that is impossible, the grading 
will be done by Schlesser Brothers 
and Mr. Clark when the ewes arrive 
at the plant in Portland. 

The Schlesser Bros. plant will 
handle from 1,000 to 1,500 ewes per 
day. At the end of September the 
plant had received offers of nearly 
100,000 head of old ewes from own- 
ers in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. The first receipts for this 
purpose consisted of 2,200 ewes 
brought in by fourteen trucks from 
the range of the Larch Mountain 
country. 

The meat will be packed in one- 
pound tin cans after mixture with 
other food, all under the close check- 
ing of government inspectors. 

Schlesser Brothers were under 
contract with the government to 
kill only horses, the meat being used 
for human consumption, and it was 
through considerable effort on the 
part of the livestock associations in 
Oregon and the credit and financial 
institutions of the state, together 
with the untiring efforts of Senator 
Frederick W. Steiwer, that the privi- 
lege of slaughtering old ewes in 
this plant was granted. It was ne- 
cessary to get immediate action on 
this question if the sheepmen were 
going to be benefited, and Senator 
Steiwer lost no time in convincing 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
urgency of this measure. 


In Good Shape Now 


"THE following is a true story: 

A banker was talking to a 
friend of his whom he considered a 
skillful trader, and was trying to en- 
list his aid in selling several thousand 
sheep which he had been obliged to 
take over. In the discussion of these 
sheep, the following conversation 
took place: 

Banker: “I can sell John Smith 
of Smithville 1,000 head of ewes.” 

Trader: “What! Sell Smith a 
band of ewes? Why the First Na- 
tional just took his sheep over last 
spring!” 

Banker: ‘Yes, I know, but he is 
in good shape now. He does not 
owe anybody anything because he 
just took bankruptcy.” 

Pendleton, Ore. F. W. Falconer. 


Nickel Plate Road Assists in 
Lamb Work 


A VERY artistic special lamb 

menu was issued by the New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
road during the Eat More Lamb 
Week, conducted by the Utah Wool 
Growers Association. A sepia tinted 
picture of grazing lambs appeared 
on the menu, and lamb was featured 
on the table d’ hote meal. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 


E like to feel that each sub- 
scriber to the National Wool 
Grower receives his monthly copy 
regularly. He pays for it and is en- 
fitted to it. However, it sometimes 
happens that in the migrations from 
summer to winter headquarters, or 
vice versa, subscribers fail to send 
in their changes of address, and the 
Wool Grower does not reach them. 
When notified, the post office 
sends us notices of changes in address, 
but charges two cents for each. such 
notice. Not much, but in these days 
the smallest items assume large pro- 
portions. 

Therefore, if at any time you wish 
to receive your copy of the Wool 
Grower at a different location, please 
send us a direct notice of such change 
as early as possible. It will help out 
all the way round. 











Reduced Agricultural 
Appropriations 


N line with the present policy of 

economy to balance the govern- 
ment’s budget, the total appropria- 
tion for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1933, was reduced 18 per cent 
from that of the previous year, or 
from $215,579,082 to $175,671,- 
665. Of this 100 million dollars is 
expended on roads under the Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1916, and 8 
millions is for payment to states for 
agricultural experimental and ex- 
tension work. 

This total reduction of $39,907,- 
417 is borne by the different bureaus 
and divisions of the department in 
varying proportions. The Bureau of 
Animal Industry will have $12,283,- 
622 instead of $13,041,695, or a 
decrease of 5.8 per cent. The animal 
husbandry division of this bureau, 
which conducts the investigations 
and experiments in the breeding and 
feeding of animals, has $674,600 
for its work, or about 93 per cent 
of its allotment for the previous year 
($723,400). To the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration, which 
also functions under the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, is apportioned 
$374,700, which is almost 7 per cent 
short of the amount granted for the 
twelve months ending June 30, 
1932. 

The total appropriation for the 
Forest Service is 26 per cent under 
that of the previous year, or $12,- 
383,304 as against $16,954,620. 

Expenditures up to $2,229,170 
can be made by the Biological Sur- 
vey, which is 21 per cent below its 
previous allotment. The appropri- 
ation for predatory animal and 
rodent control is cut 2.8 per cent. 
The present year’s fund is $573,780 
instead of $590,480. 

The Bureau of Agricultural-Eco- 
nomics receives a reduction of 8 per 
cent in its appropriations, and the 
Extension Division, 1.7 per cent. 












































The New Agricultural Credit 
Corporations in Action 


REGHAL Agricultural Credit 
“ “ Corporations provided for by 
the Steiwer-Carey Amendment to 
the Relief Act approved by Presi- 
dent Hoover on July 21 are now 
operating. 

Under the terms of the Act, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion furnishes three million dollars 
capital to each of these credit cor- 
porations established in the various 
Federal Land Bank districts. The 
capital was placed to the credit of 
the district corporations early in 
October. Checks were issued im- 
mediately to borrowers. Reference 
to Washington is not necessary ex- 
cept in the case of applications for 
loans in excess of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 


These corporations have their own 
sets of officers and loan committees, 
and with the amount of their capital, 
are enabled immediately to issue 
funds on approved loans. The cor- 
porations also are empowered to dis- 
count paper with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, or elsewhere. 
The capitalization is sufficient to 
permit the loaning of three million 
dollars by each corporation without 
doing any discounting, or of extend- 
ing outstanding loans to around 
twenty million dollars when dis- 
counting privileges are exercised. 


First consideration has so far been 
given to loans for feeding livestock, 
but regular range loans will also be 
handled. Some of the livestock loan 
companies which were organized by 
groups of bankers last spring will, it 
is expected, be dissolved by the bor- 
rowers’ transferring their business to 
the new credit corporations. 

A rate of 7 per cent on the loans 
of these corporations has been an- 
nounced. This is somewhat higher 
than had been anticipated. However, 
no additional charges are to be made 


for inspection expenses, and the cor- 
porations are expected to pay their 
expenses of operation out of the dif- 
ference in the rate charged them by 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the interest paid by the 
borrowers. Since these corporations 
are intended to be purely for 
emergency service, it may have been 
preferred to keep the rate of interest 
closer to the ordinary commercial 
rates in order to facilitate the 
liquidation of the loans when the 
emergency has passed. 

Direct loans upon grazing lands, 
which are now being declined by 
most Federal Land Banks, will not 
be approved by the new corpora- 
tions. However, the land ownings 
of borrowers will be included in the 
collateral accepted, and in many 
cases will make possible a larger loan 
than could be approved with live- 
stock as the sole collateral. This fea- 
ture calls for consideration by stock- 
men in connection with the future 
policies of the Federal Land Banks 
as to grazing land loans. It is also 
considered in some quarters that the 
machinery of the Federal Land 
Banks and the Intermediate Credit 
Banks should be adjusted, by law if 
necessary, to provide for the making 
of loans secured jointly by livestock 
and grazing lands. At present, live- 
stock loans are made by Intermediate 
Credit Banks, and in some cases, 
Federal Land Banks have loans on 
the lands used by the same livestock. 
The loans are legally separate, how- 
ever, even though the two agencies 
are controlled by a common board 
in each district. It has been felt that 
the livestock and other commodity 
loans are not treated by these boards 
as liberally as they might be because 
of the members, being primarily in- 
terested in the land mortgage busi- 
ness. These matters have been dis- 
cussed and agitated for some time, 


but are likely to come up for further 


consideration and action by Con- 
gress during the next session. 

The list of directors for the main 
corporations in Districts 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, are shown below. 

District 9 includes Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico, 
with headquarters at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and a branch at Denver. The 
directors of the Denver branch are 
as follows: 

Charles G. Smith of Denver stock yards, 
manager for John Clay & Company; Charles 
A. Burkhardt of Denver, manager of the 
Denver Clearing House Association; W. A. 
Braiden of La Jara, banker and stockman; 
W. C. Harris of Sterling, prominent live 
stock feeder of Sterling and Grand Island, 
Nebraska; Thomas A. Dines of Denver, 
president, Midwest Oil Company, ranch 
owner and stockman; W. E. Letford of 
Longmont, president; First National Bank of 
Longmont; James Ringold of Denver, pres- 
ident, United States National Bank; Charles 
E. Collins of Kit Carson, banker and stock- 
man, president of the American National 
Live Stock Association; Charles J. Moyni- 
han of Montrose, lawyer and wool grower; 
James G. Brown of Montrose, wool grower, 
president of Colorado Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

District 10 includes Texas, with 
the main bank at Fort Worth, the 
directors being: - 

President, Tom B. Yarborough, president, 
First National Bank, Ft. Worth, Texas; 
manager, A. E. Thomas, vice président, 
Continental National Bank, Ft. Worth, 
Texas; Raymond Gee, vice president, Ft. 
Worth National Company; John M. Jones, 
brother and Ft. Worth representative of 
Jesse Jones, director of R. F. C.; W. L. Pier, 
president, Stockyards National Bank, Ft. 
Worth; Clifford Jones, Spur, Texas, Chair- 
man of Board, Texas Technological College; 
Duwain Hughes, cattleman and wool buyer, 
San Angelo, Texas; J. C. Thompson, bank- 
er, Greenville, Texas; Fred F. Florence, 
banker, Dallas, Texas; John C. Critz, farm- 
er and rancher, Dallas, Texas; Frank P. 
Holland, editor, Farm and Ranch and Hel- 
lands magazine, Dallas, Texas; William 
Struas, Houston, Texas; W. S. Cochran, 
banker, Houston, Texas; Ben S. Smith, 
Houston, Texas. 

The Fort Worth Corporation has 
branches at San Angelo and Hous- 


ton, supervised by the following 
directors: 
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For the San Angelo branch: 


Duwain E. Hughes, cattleman and wool 
- buyer, San Angelo, chairman; G. C. Ma- 
gruder, of Mertzon, manager; George E. 
Webb, president of First National Bank; 
J. Willis Johnson, vice president, Central 
National Bank; Brown F. Lee, mayor of San 
Angelo; Roy C. Vance, vice president, cash- 
ier, San Angelo National Bank; Jax Cow- 
den, cattle and oil man, Midland, Texas; 
W. D. Holcombe, printing and stationery 
business, former mayor of San Angelo; 
T. N. Bassett, president, State National 
Bank, El Paso; Roger Gillis, ranchman, Del 
Rio, Texas; J. T. Davis, banker and ranch- 
man, Sterling City, Texas. 


For the Houston branch: 


William Struas, Houston, chairman; Ben 
S. Smith, Mexia, manager; W. W. Moore, 
banker, Houston; E. H. Astin, banker, 
Bryan; J. A. Hollingsworth, San Bonito; 
W. S. Cochran, banker, Houston; C. W. 
Bartholomew, banker, Austin; T. B. Doty, 
banker, Beaumont; J. H. Frost, banker, San 
Antonio; R. M. Kelly, manufacturer, Long- 
view; Joe M. Pickering, livestock man, 
Victoria; Richard King, cattleman, Corpus 
Christi; H. L. Kokernot, cattleman, San 
Antonio. 

District 11 includes California, 
Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. The 
headquarters are at Salt Lake under 
the management of S. Grover Rich. 
Branches are also in operation at 
Phoenix, Arizona, and San Fran- 
cisco. The directors of the Salt Lake 
institution are: 

E. G. Bennett, Ogden; A. W. Ivins, mem- 
ber of the First Presidency of the L. D. S. 
church and a livestock man; Eugene Giles, 
vice president of the Continental National 
Bank .& Trust Company; A. C. Sullivan, 
vice president of the Walker Bank & Trust 
Company; J. M. Macfarlane, stockman; 
(all of Salt Lake); Ephraim Bergeson of 
Cornish, farmer, livestock man and former 
president of the Utah State Farm Bureau; 
G. M. Whitmore of Nephi, banker and live- 
stock man; Charles Redd of LaSal, livestock 
man; J. W. Clyde of Heber, wool grower; 
George Russell, Jr., of Elko, Nevada, stock 
grower. 

District 12 includes Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, and Idaho. The 
headquarters are at Spokane, with 
branches at Portland, Helena, and 
Boise. The district directors are: 


Ben Crowe of Walla Walla; U. M. Dickey 
of Seattle; J. R. Everett of Okanogan; Geo. 
H. Bradshaw of Yakima; W. T. Triplett of 
Spokane; Jos. Bradley of Spokane; Frank 
Rothrock of Spokane; H. A. Piggott, man- 
ager of Helena, Montana, branch; H. L. 
Streeter, manager of Boise, Idaho, branch. 
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Range Sale of Feeder Lambs 


HE U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture published the following 
summary of range and country 
transactions in lambs during Sep- 
tember. The report was issued from 
the Ogden office on October 3. 


The general range conditions in the In- 
termountain territory are good, although 
moisture would be of considerable benefit in 
some of the lower ranges. Trading has 
slowed up considerably, possibly due to mar- 
ket conditions. Growers have a tendency 
to hold their lambs anticipating a better 
market. Loadings are under way in most 
areas on lambs contracted several weeks ago. 


UraH—A few loads of 76-pound black- 
faced fat lambs in northern Utah were 
purchased direct by a West Coast packer at 
$4.65 per hundredweight weighed off cars 
at Ogden, a light sort taken at $1 less per 
hundredweight. Several loads of medium 
and good white-faced fat lambs scaling 79 
pounds were contracted by a trader in 
northeastern Utah at $4 per hundredweight. 
The feeder end of this string scaling 68 
pounds went to Colorado feed lots at $3.65 
per hundredweight. Blackfaced fat lambs 
in the vicinity of Heber City have moved 
to an eastern outlet, mostly $4.15@4.50 
per hundredweight. These lambs are pos- 
sibly 25 cents lower in the country than 
the previous week’s sales, moving some- 
what in line with the general markets. 

One sizable band of white-faced wether 
lambs near the Wyoming-Utah state line 
brought $4 per hundredweight for the fat 
end and $3.65 for the feeder end, the ewe 
lambs being retained for replacement. No 
other sales were reported this week in west- 
ern Wyoming. 

Nevapa—A fair volume of lambs are 
moving on previous contracts to Colorado 
and Nebraska feeders. Reports indicate that 
the bulk of lambs are yet to move from the 
Winnemucca area, white-faced feeders, 
framey types, in western Nevada, moving 
around $3@3.25 with most desirable fat 
lambs now gone. 


IpaHo—lIn eastern Idaho black-faced 
mixed fats and feeders running possibly 50 
to 65 per cent fat made $3.90@4.25 per 
hundredweight to a trader outlet. Quite a 
few lambs are on pasture in northeastern 


Idaho. 


MontaNa—Reports indicate that a siz- 
able string of white-faced feeders in south- 
western Montana moved at $3.85 per hun- 
dredweight. 

OrEGON—In southern Oregon odd decks 
are being garnered in line with last week’s 
prices, largely $4@4.25 main line points for 
San Francisco Bay District. 











Wyominc—The volume of new feed- 
ing lamb contracts was light in most parts 


of Wyoming last week. Scattered deals 
were reported at $4@4.40 per hundred- 
weight for early October delivery. In the 
central area some growers are arranging for 
contract feeding at northern Colorado 
points. In other sections little interest js 
evidenced in feeding contracts. About 50 
per cent of the lambs in the central area 
are estimated as still unsold. In the west 
central or Lander area 80 to 90 per cent 
are said to have been contracted largely at 
$4 per hundredweight; in the east central 
district only a small proportion has been 
disposed of, one recent deal of several thou- 
sand feeding lambs being reported at $4.40 
per hundredweight for local feeding. Others 
are offered currently at $4.25@4.50 or 
more. 

Lambs in the Big Horn Basin are reported 
as about disposed of to growers. All sales 
to date have been reported at $4 per hun- 
dredweight, largely to Colorado and Ne- 
braska feed lots. A few sales were made 
recently to local feeders at the same price. 
A few sales of yearling breeding ewes were 
made at $3.75@4.50 per head and ewe 
lambs at $4 per hundredweight. In the 
north central and northeastern areas 75 to 
95 per cent of the lambs are reported con- 
tracted to date, practically all at $4 per 
hundredweight. Some 10,000 to 15,000 
lambs were reported contracted recently in 
the Rock Springs area at $4.25 per hundred- 
weight to go to eastern Nebraska points. 
Some bands carry up to 30 per cent fat 
end. The bulk in this area are uncontracted 
and are held at $4.50 or better. Nothing 
was reported contracted last week in the 
Rawlins district, bids of $4.25@4.35 per 
hundredweight of the previous week not be- 
ing duplicated. The bulk of the crop here 
is still uncontracted. Some sales of breed- 
ing ewes carrying yearling, two, three and 
four-year ages were reported sold at $4.50 
per head and ewe lambs at $4.50 per hun- 
dredweight in the west central area. 

West Texas—The far western lamb 
situation seems to be rapidly changing from 
a grass basis, with many observers in trade 
indicating supplies of desirable lambs very 
closely disposed of. In fact, many state 
that good to choice bands of under 75 
pound lambs suitable for delivery have 
passed from the picture for this season and 
the future supply will of necessity come 
from feed lots or low lying pasture or stub- 
ble areas. The quality of recent arrivals has 
been somewhat below that desired by most 
killers, with the result of weakness on medi- 
um to common lambs. Strictly good to 
choice fat stock suitable for long distance 
shipment are quotable around $4@4.35 
per hundredweight with some sales in east- 
ern Nevada for Los Angeles mentioned on 
this basis. It is noted that there has been 
an influx of northern feeder lambs, ewe 
lambs and wethers into the stubble areas of 
the Sacramento Valley which will be utilized 
during October and November. 
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Around the Range Country 


Wyoming 


This was a dry month, until near 
the close, when showers over the 
eastern portion, which were heaviest 
in the southeastern portion, replen- 
ished watering places, and furnished 
much needed soil moisture for fall 
forage growth. Clear skies pre- 
vailed, and temperatures much of 
the time were well above the season- 
al, though during the first week 
some frosts occurred. Pasturage is 
fairly good and livestock are gen- 
erally in good shape. 


Montana. 


Mostly fine clear weather pre- 
vailed, with several frosty mornings. 
Farm work was advanced greatly; 
and pastures and ranges have con- 
tinued in good condition, though 
in need of moisture in some places. 
Livestock are in good shape, and 
some lamb and cattle shipments have 
been made. Much pasturage has 
already cured. 


Idaho 


This was a month of fine, clear. 


weather, with temperatures some- 
what below normal, and frost on 
several mornings checking the 
growth of vegetation. Forage has 
become rather dry, and in need of a 
good rain nearly everywhere, though 
the feed continues good, and live- 
stock are in thriving condition. 
Many lamb shipments have been 
made. 


Washington 


More or less warm weather pre- 
vailed, with clear skies, and little 
rain of importance, until toward the 
close when showers benefited ranges 
somewhat. However, more rain is 
needed, especially in the middle and 
eastern portions, though livestock 
are mostly in satisfactory ‘shape. 
Night fogs along the coast have 
helped pastures a little. 





HE notes on weather conditions, 

appearing under the names of 
the various states are furnished by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications of that bureau for the 
month of September. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











Oregon 


Warm weather prevailed most of 
the month, with little or no rain of 
consequence to livestock interests. 
Ranges and unirrigated pastures are 
dry, and feed is rather scarce in 
many places, for the want of rain. 
However, livestock have held up in 
fair to good condition nearly every- 
where. 


Portland 


° 


No rain ‘so far in this section 
(October 3). Feed, however, is 
rather above the average, and the 
prospects for forage on the fall 
ranges are very good as compared to 
the last few years. 

Ewes are getting rather old on ac- 
count of sheepmen selling off the 
ewe increase to pay expenses. I would 
say that 75 per cent of them were 
over four years old. There are very 
few yearling ewes in the country. 
The going price on yearlings is 
$4.50, I have been told. 

I believe the banks are carrying 
the accounts of sheepmen along, but 
have had them sell both wool and 
lambs to meet their expenses. 

The prevailing wage for herders 
is $35 to $40 a. month. 


Geo. S. Blake. 


Vistillas 


Range conditions were better here 
the past summer than we have had 
for some years, although it is getting 
rather dry now. (September 19). 
Lambs have come in off the moun- 
tain range with as much as 80 to 90 
per cent fat. Fat lambs are selling 
for four cents and feeders at around 
34 cents. 


There are very few yearling ewes, 
as most of the lambs have been sold 
the past two years. 


The banks are doing the best they 
can toward carrying the sheepman. 

Wool sold about the last of Au- 
gust brought, on an average, ten 
cents. Most of the wool from Lake 
and Klamath was stored at the docks 
in Portland and netted the growers 
10 cents at their home stations, the 
buyers paying the freight bill into 
Portland. 

The grass on government land 
outside of the forest reserves has de- 
teriorated on account of being 
grazed early in the spring when the 
ground is wet. The stock pull up 
the young grass and the old grass 
eventually dies. 

Herders’ wages have been set at 
mostly $40 per month, although a 
few get $50. 

On account of weather and feed 
conditions last winter, there are few- 
er sheep in this locality, and the 
lamb crop last spring was around 
20 per cent under the average. 


Boyd M. Adams. 


California 


This was a nearly normal month 
on the ranges of the state. Little or 
no rain fell, and temperatures were 
moderately high, excepting only 
along the coast where fog or low 
clouds prevailed. The fogs and 
clouds were heaviest over the south- 
ern portion. Ranges, pastures and 
livestock are generally in satisfac- 
tory condition. 








Lamb Week in Ogden, Utah 





"Lamb" came into its 
own in Ogden, Utah, dur- 
ing the week of September 
12 to 17, through the ef- 
forts of forty-one retail 
meat dealers, local packers, 
commission firms, the Union 
Stock Yards and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

A campaign, directed by 
the livestock committee of 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was staged in Og- 
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den during that week in 
cooperation with the state- 
wide program sponsored by 


Ogden Retail Meat Dealers at an "Eat More Lamb" 


Dinner and Meeting. 


the Utah Wool Growers Association, to increase the consumption of lamb meat in Utah. 

Ogden's campaign was initiated at a meeting of all the retail butchers in this city with the 
committee, held in the plant of the American Packing and Provision Co. the evening of September 8. 
At this time a lamb dinner was served to more than seventy in attendance, complimentary of A. P. 
Miller, the American Packing and Provision Co. manager. 

The program in Ogden, which resulted in a marked increase in the lamb consumed during the 
week, included the placing of display cards and streamers in the retail meat markets; the distribution 
of lamb menu boeklets; newspaper publicity; announcements and programs over the radio; featuring 
lamb by luncheon clubs at weekly meetings and contacting restaurants and getting "Lamb" featured 


on their menus during the week. 


A man was employed to contact the butchers several times during the week and talk “Lamb” 
and thereby keep up their enthusiasm with respect to passing on information concerning the desir- 


ability of "Lamb" to their customers. 


The total cost of the campaign was in the neighborhood of $100.00. Those who contributed to 
the fund were The American Packing and Provision Co., The Union Stock Yards, Merrion and Wilkins 
Sheep Commission Co., Burgess Livestock Commission Co., W. R. Smith and Son, Sheep Commission 
Co., The Rocky Mountain Livestock Feeders, Inc., The Chamber of Commerce and Retail Meat Dealers. 








Humboldt 


We are having some very warm 
days, with cool mornings and even- 
ings. There is plenty of old feed and 
browse for the stock yet, but we 
need rain very badly to start new 
feed. Some cattle are shrinking, but 
most of the sheep look good. 

The lambs are all sold, except the 
ewe lambs ranchers are holding to 
make old stock good. 

The bears are bothering quite a 
lot in this neck of the woods. Coy- 
otes are not so bad, as we have good 
government hunters in our district. 

Wages for herders are around $40 
a month. 


W. H. Barnwell. 
Nevada 


Clear, warm weather prevailed 
with little or no rain. Consequently 
ranges grew gradually drier, and at 
the close of the month were in need 
of moisture everywhere. Feed was 
ample, however, and livestock are 
in comparatively good shape, Water 


supplies: are ample for livestock 
everywhere. Farm work is well in 
hand, and hay harvests were made 
in good weather. 

” 


Winnemucca 


Bankers and stockmen are co- 
operating to do their best to handle 
the livestock business in this depres- 
sion, but there is a limit on every- 
thing. and if things do not turn for 
the better within six months, I am 
afraid it will be too late for any kind 
of help. 

While September has been dry, 
the range is furnishing good feed. 

A few feeder lambs have been 
contracted at 314 cents. 

Herders are getting between $40 
and $50 a month. 

Peter Etchart. 


Utah 


Only scattered showers of little 
importance occurred, until near the 
close of the month when some bene- 
ficial rains fell over southern coun- 
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ties. Temperatures were seasonable, 
with frosts over all mountain and 
higher valley areas. Ranges afford 
ample forage but are in need of 
moisture nearly everywhere. Live- 
stock are in good shape. Alfalfa 
hay was gathered in good shape, 
Clear, fine weather prevailed. 


Colorado 


Warm weather prevailed during 
the middle of the month, with sea- 
sonal or somewhat below tempera- 
tures during the first and last weeks, 
Some local showers occurred, but as 
a rule more rain would have helped 
considerably. Livestock and ranges 
are good to excellent over the west- 
ern slope, but east of the Divide 
ranges are poor and livestock have 
not done well. Western slope cattle 
are moving to market generally. 


Aspen 


This section of the country is 
mostly summer range and hardly 
enough sheep winter here to com- 
ment on. After October 10 there is 
no range forage and pastures are 
used. Weather and feed conditions 
are splendid at this time (September 
28). 

Very few ewe lambs were kept in 
1931 and not many ewe lambs will 
‘be held this season. Five years is 
the average age of the ewes. 

I think banks are doing their ut- 


most to carry the sheepmen’s 
accounts. 
Herders are getting $30 a month. 
pat. B. 
Durango 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been the best in years during Sep- 
tember, and it looks as if the fall 
and winter feed will be good, as it 
has cured better than for some time 
past. 

Sheepmen have cut their expenses 
as low as possible and are willing to 
stay in the business if the banks can 
hold them up; the banks on their 
side seem willing to do all they pos- 
sibly can to carry the sheep paper. 
A great many ewe lambs, probably 
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enough to restore the ages of our 
ewe bands, will be kept this fall, and 
no one will sell any yearlings unless 
they are forced to. About half of 
our ewes are old at the present time. 

No contracts have been made on 
feeder lambs. 

Thirty dollars is the prevailing 
wage for herders. 

C. A. Brown. 


New Mexico 


Ranges, pastures and _ livestock 
generally are in good to excellent 
condition. Warm weather has pre- 
vailed with little frost, and rains 
have been ample in nearly all sec- 
tions, being heavy in places. Show- 
ers were, however, rather spotty, 
and some central and northeastern 
areas show less favorable range con- 
ditions, and some poor cattle are re- 
ported in these sections. 


Arizona 


Most of the month was unseason- 
ably hot and dry, and a considerable 
depreciation of the range was noted, 
and livestock averaged only fair, 
some being good. Near the close 
of the month, however, general 
showers of ample proportions served 
to revive the ranges and replenish 
water holes and supplies generally. 
A consequent improvement in live- 
stock was also noted as a result of 
the more recent rains. 


Holbrook 


September was very dry until the 
last few days. Now (September 
26) there is plenty of tank water, 
but the rains were too late to help 
the grass, and feed conditions on the 
fall range are poor. 

Practically no yearling ewes are 
on hand here; most of the ewes are 
over middle age, and not many ewe 
lambs will be held back this year 
for replacement purposes. A few 
feeder lambs, not of the best quality, 
have been contracted at $4 for later 


delivery. 
The banks are not interested in 
carrying sheep accounts. They 
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Wool and Lamb Featured at Carbon 
County Fair in Wyoming 





The annual Carbon Coun- 
ty, Wyoming, Fair, which is 
held at Rawlins in the heart 
of the sheep country, has 
for the past three years 
been developing as one of 
its features a lamb and 
wool exhibit of consider- 
able proportions. Two years 
ago through the efforts of 
Mr. Kleber Hadsell, chair- 
man of the Wyoming 
Truth-in-Fabric Committee, 
a wool exhibit was devel- 
oped for the county fair 
which was designed to be 
later taken to the Wyoming 
State Fair. A year ago 
through the efforts of the 
Carbon County Wool 
Growers Association and 
particularly its secretary, 
Mr. W. W. Daley, an "Eat 














More Lamb" barbecue sup- 
per was served to the chil- 
dren of the county. 


The Wool Monument at the Carbon ounty, Wyoming, Fair, around 
which 600 children were served barbecued lamb. E 


This year with the exhibit and the "Eat More Lamb" supper, there was a combination of eat more 
lamb and wear more wool brought out. The huge wool monument erected last: year by the wool grow- 
ers during the National Wool Week celebration was re-erected on the fair grounds and the tables where 
the children were served arranged around it. Wool growers and business men of the county served 
the meal acting as meat slicers, waiters and service men, with the result that something over 600 
children were served lamb and the barbecue trimmings around a monument depicting the story of 


wool from brush to finished article. 


When asked if this move was bringing results County Agent McElroy of Carbon County, who has 
charge of the exhibit features at the fair and who cooperates with the wool growers and the secretary 
of the fair board in putting on the barbecue supper, said, "Yes, we have tangible evidence that 
through our ‘Eat More Lamb’ work there has been an increase in the use of lamb locally and through 
our wool exhibits there has been a decided increase in the use of. wool, particularly woolen blankets 


in the homes of Carbon County.” 








want only short-time loans and are 
referring applicants for loans on 
livestock to loan companies. 

Our biggest problem now is to 
obtain a reduction in railroad lease 
rentals which are beyond our ability 


to pay. 
The prevailing wage for herders is 
$30 a month. 
William R. Bourden. 


Western Texas 
The Panhandle section has been 


in need of rain most of the month, 
while the rest of western Texas has 
had ample to generous rains at timely 
intervals. The last week brought 
rains to the Panhandle district, as 
well as the rest of western Texas, 
improving moisture and range con- 
ditions, which are now fairly good as 
arule. Livestock are mostly good. 





Ozona 


We have had plenty of rain and 
the feed is the best ever (September 
26). So far as the fall feed is con- 
cerned, I don’t think the buffalo 
ever saw better. 

A lot of our feeder lambs went 
out as fat lambs in the summer. A 
few feeders are now being contract- 
ed at $3.75, but most of the men 
are holding the lambs they have left 
for $4 a hundred. 

We haven’t as many yearling ewes 
on hand ‘as a year ago; a few are 
being sold at $4.50. 

There are entirely too many old 
ewes on hand. However, in so far 
as it is possible, sheepmen will keep 
their ewe lambs this fall to build up 
their bands. Most of the bankers 
are favorable to this plan. 

I feel sure that better times are 

(Continued on page 35) 








Change-of-Ownership Rule 


[TE second installment of the 


correspondence between the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
the packers on lamb prices, change- 
of-ownership, and other matters 
follows. 

The first section of this exchange 
of letters appeared in the August 
issue of the Wool Grower (p. 15) 
under the title, Packers’ Views on 
Market Rules and Lamb Prices. At 
that time the original letter of the 
Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion asking the packers for a state- 
ment of their position on the restora- 
tion of the change-of-ownership 
rule at all the markets and an ex- 
planation of the low prices on live 
lambs, was given, and also the re- 
plies of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Armour, and Swift. 

The attitude of the packers on the 
change-of-ownership rule was not 
understood. So on August 3, the 
National Secretary again wrote to 
Swift and Company asking for a 
more explicit statement in this con- 
nection (p. 18, August Wool 
Grower), and the correspondence 
continued as follows: 


With Swift and Company 


August 9, 1932. 
Mr. F. R. Marshall, 
Secretary, National Wool Growers Ass’n, 
509 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Mr. Marshall: 


I have referred your letter of August 3 to 
our Transportation Department, who in 
turn have conferred with our traffic 
lawyers, and they assure me, as they have 
on previous occasions, that in their opinion, 
there is no practical way of getting the 
change of ownership privilege extended to all 
markets. They state that the change of 
ownership privilege is in effect equivalent 
to reduced freight rates on long hauls; and 
that having already lost so much short haul 
business to the trucks, the railroads would 
vigorously oppose any proposal which threat- 
ened to reduce their revenue on long hauls. 

If the change of ownership rule were 
extended to all markets, it would be logical 
to expect either a reduction in the dressed 
meat rate on eastern shipments or an in- 
crease in the live rate. Otherwise the rate 





structure would greatly favor our eastern 
plants at the expense of western plants and 
cause a substantial increase in the shipment 
of live stock to the east. 

While we are equipped to conduct our 
business on this basis if necessary, I am satis- 
fied that it would be a step in the wrong 
direction because it would be a reversion to 
uneconomical marketing methods. As a 
practical matter, I should expect to see an 
extension of the change of ownership 
privilege to all markets to be accompanied 
by a general increase in freight rates on 
live stock. 

What we want to see, as explained in my 
previous letter, is equal privileges at all mar- 
kets so that markets can be kept properly 
in line. Feel sure that the interests of the 
whole live stock and meat industry will be 
best served if market privileges are equalized 
in a way that will cause the least disturbance 
to the industry. 


Yours truly, 
G. F. Swirt. 


August 26, 1932. 


Mr. G. F. Swift, President, 
Swift and Company, 

Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Swift: 


I regret that it seems necessary to trouble 
you again in respect to the inquiry to which 
we suggested a frank and open answer in 
our letter of August 3. 

I find that you have apparently over- 
looked the meaning and intent of that ques- 
tion. At least your reply of August 9 does 
not answer it in a way that I am sure you 
would be only too willing to do. 

I notice that it is the opinion of your 
transportation department and traffic law- 
yers that there is no practical way of get- 
ting the change-of-ownership privilege ex- 
tended to all the markets. While conceding 
that they may be right, I must express the 
opinion, in which I have the support of 
some very capable traffic lawyers, that it 
not only is possible but more than probable 
that the change-of-ownership privilege can 
be restored to all the markets as it was 
before January 25, 1932, and without any 
necessary change in the existing scale of 
freight rates. 

As I have previously stated, we are ex- 
tremely anxious to avoid the open conflict 
between the producers and packers which 
seems to be growing likely and serious 
through the actions of your firm and 
another Chicago packer in recent weeks. It 
will help greatly in reaching a thorough 
solution of this question if you will let us 
have a direct answer on the question, which 
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More About the Packers and the 





I will restate as follows, hoping it will not 
appeal to you so categorical as it may seem 
at first thought: 

In the event that it should be found that 
the change-of-ownership privilege can be 
again made operative at all the markets 
without any proceedings as to revision of 
the scales of rates now in effect, would Swift 
and Company be agreeable to such an ar- 
rangement? 

With best regards, I am 


Yours truly, 
F. R. MaRsHALL 


August 31, 1932. 
Mr. F. R. Marshall, 
Sec., National Wool Growers Ass’n, 
509 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Mr. Marshall: 


Replying to your letter of August 26: 

It would be satisfactory to us to have the 
change-of-ownership privilege extended to 
all markets if it were accompanied by a 
reduction in the dressed meat rate to eastern 
centers. We do not believe that such reduc- 
tion could be obtained at the present time. 

I am sorry that the traffic lawyers hold 
such different views as to the feasibility of 
getting the change of ownership privilege 
extended. Irrespective of which group is 
right and irrespective of the effect on live- 
stock rates, I feel certain that we would be 
unable to get a reduction in dressed meat 
rates, and inequalities due to change of 
ownership privilege would continue. 

As explained in my letter of August 9, 
we have eastern plants that would benefit 
from change-of-ownership privilege at all 
markets and western plants that would be 
injured. But I know it would be opposed to 
the interests of both producers and packers 
to sponsor a program that would stimulate 
the shipment of livestock rather than 
dressed meat to the East. 

I hope that livestock producers will be 
able to see as clearly as I do that it is in 
their own interest to have the bulk of the 
livestock slaughtered as near to the pro- 
ducing areas as practicable. 


Yours truly, 
G. F. Swirt. 


With Armour and Company 


August 26, 1932. 


Mr. F. A. Benson, Vice President, 
Armour & Company, 

Union Stock Yards, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Benson: 


Please overlook the lateness of my ac- 
knowledgment of your letter of August 
4 replying to ours of July 22. Your letter 
was printed in full in the August issue of 
the National Wool Grower. 

I have given careful thought to the state- 
ments and figures contained in your letter 
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upon the relative costs of delivering meat 
at the eastern seaboard when killed at river 
market points in contrast to transportation 
on foot and slaughter in the East. 

On this point, however, we do not under- 
stand that the condition which would be 
created by restoring the change-of-owner- 
ship privilege to the river markets would be 
any different from what it was up to 
January 25, 1932, and we had heard no 
complaints or statements regarding unequal 
competition at that time. It seems doubt- 
ful whether the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would permit a reconsideration of 
the dressed meat rates in connection with 
hearings on the Section 3 complaints filed 
by the river markets, if such hearings are 
held. 

Neither do we understand, or are we 
willing to agree that the position we are 
taking can be considered as advocating a 
program calling inevitably for higher freight 
rates for all shippers. This idea was con- 
tained in your letter. 


After our study of the matter, it seems 
to us that you are perhaps misinformed or 
mistaken as to the necessity for any revi- 
sion of livestock rates in the event the 
change-of-ownership rule is put back in at 
the river markets. We feel certain that the 
I. C. C. decision of June 8, 1931, was cal- 
culated to be fair to the railroads whether 
or not the change-of-ownership rule was 
continued in operation. Perhaps you are not 
familiar with the statement by the Examiner 
on this point during the hearing at Kansas 
City in April. 

I regret to say that we are receiving an 
increasing number of complaints from fair- 
minded producers as to the attitude and 
activity of the packers in this matter, and 
we shall continue to hope that litigation 
may be avoided by your agreement to ac- 
cept the establishment of uniform condi- 
tions through the operation of the rule 
generally, as was the situation up to January 
25, 19ae- 


Yours very truly, 
F. R. MARSHALL, 


September 6, 1932. 


Mr. F. R. Marshall, Sec’y, 
National Wool Growers Ass’n, 
509 McCornick Building, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Mr. Marshall: 


If you did not hear our complaints about 
the unfair competition to which we were 
subjected by reason of freight rates, which 
gave advantage to Eastern slaughterers, it 
must have been because our voices did not 
carry as far as Salt Lake City. They did 
carry to Washington, however, and the 
matter has been in course of litigation since 
1921. The order issued on January 25, 
1932, and which has been the subject matter 
of our correspondence, only partly restored 
equality of competition. 


It is evident that this whole matter de- 
serves a discussion in greater detail than is 
possible by correspondence and I am asking 
Colonel Wentworth, who will be in your 
vicinity some two or three weeks hence, to 
meet with you and discuss the situation 
fully. I am still hopeful that you will see 
the justice of our cause and will help us. 

Very truly yours, 
F. A. BENSON. 


Representatives of Chicago pack- 
ers visited the office of the National 
Wool Growers Association on Mon- 
day, September 19. There were also 
present representatives of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association, the Utah 
Cattle and Horse Raisers Associa- 
tion, and of the Ogden and Salt 
Lake Stock Yards companies. 


There was a full and frank dis- 
cussion of all angles of the question 
of reconsignment of livestock from 
markets with change of ownership 
and on the basis of the through rate 
from point of origin to final destina- 
tion. Messrs. Blanchard and Went- 
worth for Armour and Company 
explained how the larger packers 
considered themselves as working at 
a disadvantage in competition with 
the eastern independent packers un- 
der the present arrangements. While 
freight rates on dressed meats from 
Chicago to the Atlantic Coast are 


now on a parity with those for live : 


animals, packers claim that the east- 
ern order buyers at Denver can 
deliver livestock from that market 
to their eastern coast plants at a 
considerably less cost for transporta- 
tion than is paid on livestock slaugh- 
tered at the river markets and 
transported to the eastern coast in 
the dressed form. 


It seemed to be agreed by the 
representatives of the producers that 
while packers might have grounds 
for complaint as to the present 
freight rates on dressed meats, yet 
that the question of reconsignment 
with change of ownership should be 
settled on its merits and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be asked by those interested 
to establish a proper relationship be- 
tween dressed meat and livestock 
from all points. 


The National Wool Growers Asso- 
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ciation is joining with the American 
National Livestock Association in 
an additional complaint in which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is 
requested to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the reconsignment priv- 
ilege at all markets. The complaints 
that have been filed by the various 
stock yards companies affected seem 
most likely to result in the with- 
drawal of the present arrangements 
at Denver, Ogden, and Salt Lake, 
taking the reconsignment privilege 
out of operation at all markets. 





Scientific Wool Judging 


J. F. Witson 
University of California 


HE annual California Wool 

Show, held in conjunction with 
the annual ram sale of the California 
Wool Growers Association, was the 
largest this year (May 31-June 1), 
ever held in that state. A greater 
interest was shown by the exhibitors, 
and the number of exhibitors was 
much greater than at any previous 
show. Evidently, Californians like 
the wool show idea. 

California’s widely advertised 
climate is popular because all brands 
of climate are available and this great 
diversity lends an exactly equivalent 
amount of diversity to the wool clip. 
Because wools from the northern 
counties of the state are dissimilar to 
those from either the central or 
southern counties, prizes are split 
three ways, depending on origin, and 
then all compete together for the 
sweepstakes prizes. This year the 
wools were arranged according to the 
county of origin and spectators were 
afforded an opportunity to compare 
the typical characteristics of fleeces 
from all sections of the big state. 
Thus there were four general 
groups: (1) the county displays, in 
which no material awards were 
given; (2) the breed class, for 
fleeces from registered sheep only; 
(3) the market class, for fleeces 
from range sheep only; and (4) the 
sweepstakes. 

After the awards were made, each 
fleece entered was given a tag show- 
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ing the grease weight, grade, shrink- 
age, clean weight, value per pound 
and total value. 

Space does not permit a full dis- 
cussion of the exhibits. Crane Bros. 
of Santa Rosa won the most coveted 


award of “Best Fleece in California” - 


on a purebred Corriedale. The 
brothers Crane have been consistent 
patrons of the wool show for a long 
time and have pecked away at that 
big cup by making constant im- 
provement in breeding, feeding, and 
preparing their fleeces, until they 
finally got the award. It was no ac- 
cident. The fleece was a straight 
§6’s practically all over, was about 
31%4 inches long, bright looking, 
lofty and evenly crimped. It had a 
burry belly but this was due to the 
section of origin and judges were 
asked not to be hard on faults over 
which the grower had no control. It 
weighed only 9.43 pounds but with 
a shrink of 44 per cent its clean 
weight was 5.28 pounds. 


For the combination of size and 
several other good points, the single 
Romney ram fleece entered by Dr. 
E. E. Brownell not only attracted 
attention but won the cup for 
“Best Coarse Wool Fleece in Middle 
Counties.” The entry was 364 days 
growth, weighed 20.31 pounds in 
the grease and estimated at 12.18 
pounds clean. 

One of the features of the show 
was a group of a dozen fleeces 
placed on exhibit by Frank C. 
Clarke of Laytonville, Mendocino 
County. Clarke has won the big 
prize several times in the past and 
voluntarily withdrew from compe- 
tition this year. The fleeces he dis- 
played were all donated to the asso- 
ciation just to help out the show 
and they were of a character which 
indicated that he has not done any 
back-sliding on his breeding opera- 
tions during the past twelve months. 
The Clarke clip of fine wool is the 
most famous in California. It has 
become famous as a result of about 
50 years of careful and painstaking 
effort to produce good wool no mat- 
ter what the market is. 

The figure placed on each fleece 
brought out some startling facts. 
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The grease weights of these 88 
fleeces varied from 4.12 pounds to 
20.31 pounds and the clean weights 
from 1.98 pounds to 12.18 pounds. 
The values of whole fleeces on the 
ranch to California varied all the 
way from 33 cents to $1.40 and the 
value per pound figured very con- 
servatively, from 4 cents to 13.6 
cents. These enormous variations 
are of course partly due to differ- 
ences in grade of wool and partly 
due to feed conditions in different 
sections of the state. The figures 
show definitely, however, what an 
asinine thing it is to sell wool on a 
flat rate basis. 

A digest of the information ob- 
tained from all the fleeces in .the 
show, is given in the following table: 


worth considering. These differ- 
ences were due primarily to two 
factors, breeding and feeding. 
Patrons of the California Wool 
Show are learning more each year 
about their wool. A good fleece re- 
quires exactly twelve months of 
careful attention to produce in ad- 
dition to good parentage on both 
sides of its family tree. We might 
write reams about this subject and 
still leave most of the story untold. 


The winners in the market and 
breed classes are given in the two 
tables that follow. In addition to 
these awards, there were nine Cali- 
fornia Specials and seven Sweep- 
stake prizes. 


James P. Cronin, secretary of the 





Grease Wr. SHRINK 


Crean Wr. VaLuE Per Ls. Tota VALUES 





x. in. Max. Min. ax in. ax. Min. Max. Min 

Ibs. Ibs. % % Ibs. Ibs. % % $ $ 
64’s, 70’s, 80’s 19.37 2.81 70 54 6.20 1.98 8. 4. 93 = .33 
ae, 58's _.. 11.25 4.31 60 40 5.28 2.50 13.5 SRE +. .2e9 
$Ge _._._... 11.06 .5.18 55 40 S48 2.90 12.5 6. 1.08 .43 
50's, 48's __.. 9.31 8.00 47 42 4.93 3.86 8.75 7.75 72 «51 

re 20.31 7.00 40 38 12.18 4.34 7.25 7.00 1.40 501, 





44’s, 40’s, 36’s Too few shown to provide significant figures. 


There is enough information in 


the table above to furnish wool 
growers everywhere with a whole 
lot to think about. In these tough 
times a difference of 100 per cent 
in clean weight of fleece (see 58’s, 
60’s above) or of over 300 per cent 
in the total value of the fleece (see 
also 58’s,-60’s above) should be 


San Francisco Wool Trade Associa- 


tion, James Kershaw, manager, 
California Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion, John Durham, manager, 


Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
in California, and C. P. Slade, man- 
ager of the Eureka Woolen Mills, 
tied the ribbons. 


WINNERS IN MARKET CLASS 








Total 



































Grease | SHrink | CLEAN VALUE 

GRADE WINNER we. Las % Wr, % Fay \ a E 
64’s, 70’s, 80’s Joe Long, Tehama Co. 11.0 66 3.74 6.25 | .69 
60’s, 58’s Murdock Land Co., Glenn Co.| 6.37 52 3.06 9.50 | .61 
56’s Crane Bros., Sonoma Co. 9.43 47 5.00 7.75 | .73 
50’s, 48’s Llano Seco Ranch, Butte Co 8.18 | 42 “74 } S73 | 72 
46’s Brownell Ranch, Yolo Co. 20.31 | 40 | 12.18 | 7.00 | 1.40 
44’s, 40’s, 36’s | Ed. Dozier, Solano Co. 7.37 43 4.20 5.00 | .37° 

Champion Fleece, Crane Bros. 

WINNERS IN BREED CLASS 

Rambouillet F. N. Bullard, Yolo Co. 8.81 | 57 3.78 | 11.25 | .99 
Corriedale Crane Bros.; Sonoma Co. 9.43 44 §.28 | 10.00 | .94 
Romney Brownell Ranch, Yolo Co. 20.31 40 12.18 7.00 | 1.40 
Shropshire D. B. Burbank, Marin Co. 10.25 50 5.13 7.00 | .72° 























Champion Fleece, Crane Bros. 
Grand Champion Fleece, Crane Bros. 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


A Message to the Auxiliary Members 


By Mrs. T. J. HupspeTH 
President, National Auxiliary 


HE school bell has called all the 


little ones back to their studies 
and now “Mothers” have a little 
more time to think and do the 
things that, during the vacation 
days, they were too busy to do. 
Most every woman who has a home 
and family will have more time to 
help her husband with his work, for 
the quotation, “the hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world,” was never 
more true than now. What man is 
not asking his wife for advice about 
his business, when have the women 
taken a more active part in the busi- 
ness world? Never have women 
been more called upon than now to 
give their advice and support. 

No one who reads the Auxiliary 
page in the National Wool Grower 
will doubt the very important part 
the women are taking in the sheep- 
man’s business. The women, where 
organized, have taken an active part 
in advertising lamb and wool in so 
many different ways that the men 
had not thought of. Why? Because 
they are too busy with other things 
which are more important to their 
part of the business. 

How happy we are to have the 
three splendid articles in’ the Sep- 
tember number of the Wool Grower. 
Too much praise cannot be given to 
these noble women for their untir- 
ing efforts to help so wonderful and 
necessary an industry. They not only 
tell us what can be done but have 
proven to us that it can be done. 

To the states that are not organ- 
ized or who are and are not work- 
ing, I just want to say that you are 
not doing your duty to your indus- 
try, nor your home, and some day 
you will wake up as did the “Five 
Foolish Virgins.” I want to urge 
every sheepman’s wife to come into 


organization, then come into the 
National. We need you and you 
need us, and certainly our husbands 
need our combined support. 


Many times I have been asked this 
year if the National Auxiliary had a 
specific program. No, we do not. 
So many wool growing states could 
not follow any one plan. Therefore 
each state has worked out its own 
program and as we follow the Auxil- 
iary page in the Wool Grower, we 
find that each state has a splendid 
program all its own and in each in- 
stance it fits in with the business 
much better than it would if a 
specific program had been made for 
them. 

Now we must not forget the Na- 
tional convention which will be 
held December 8-9-10, 1932, at 
Portland. We all realize how tight 
money is, but now is the time we 
must pull closer together and keep 
our end of this great industry on 
top. 

Winter is coming on and let us 
urge every one to use more wool and 
whenever we can let us show the 
public that it is the cheapest and the 
best material to buy for winter gar- 
ments. Wool blankets are warmer 
and cheaper than cotton and far 
healthier to sleep under. 


I want to thank the women who 
are so faithful in keeping our page 
in the Wool Grower filled with such 
splendid reading. No one interested 
in our industry can read these ar- 
ticles and not be helped. Secretary 
Marshall of the National Wool 
Growers Association made a great 
concession when he gave us this page 
and I do hope we will be able to 
keep it full of the activities of the 
different auxiliaries as that will be 
most helpful to the states not yet 


the Auxiliary. If you have no local organized, or inactive, so that- we 


may encourage them to come and 
join us. 

This is an organization to be 
proud of, but the burden of keep- 
ing it alive is falling upon a very 
few. I am sure that the coming year 
will bring us more members. 

Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 
The roots are bitter but the fruits are sweet. 
And when at last it stands—a tree complete, 
Beneath its tender shade the burning heat 


And burden of the day shall lose control. 
Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 


(H. Austin) 





New County Auxiliaries 


Organized in Oregon 


RS. G. W. RUGG, of Pilot 
Rock, President of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association, and Mrs. W. 
P. Mahoney of Heppner, Past Presi- 
dent, recently returned from a 1,145 
mile trip in Oregon for the purpose 
of organizing and visiting county 
wool grower auxiliaries. Their itin- 
erary included thirteen counties. 
Five new county auxiliaries were 
organized, which makes a total of 
eleven county auxiliaries in this state. 
On September 12, the Auxiliary 
at Arlington was visited where it 
was found that the members were 
using yarn in a great many ways. 
They have made afghans, pillows 
and jackets. Their work was dis- 
played at the County Fair held at 
Condon, Oregon. 

The next day was spent at Con- 
don where Mrs. Rugg and Mrs. Ma- 
honey attended a luncheon given by 
the Gilliam County Auxiliary. This 
organization was very miuch occu- 
pied with its yarn work. Articles 
for the County Fair were in the 
process of being made, and mem- 
bers were busy in the interest of the 
lamb advertising campaign. This 
Auxiliary is one of the most active 
in the state. 

On the 14th a visit was made at 
Fossil, where the Wheeler County 
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Auxiliary was organized. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected at this 
meeting: President, Mrs. Carl Hen- 
dricks, Fossil; Vice President, Mrs. 
“W. Steiwer, Fossil; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. H. Van Horn, Fossil; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Les- 
ter Rhinehart, Fossil. 

The following day an Auxiliary 
was organized at Shaniko. Officers 
elected were: President, Mrs. J. 
Brogan, Antelope; Vice President, 
Mrs. J. W. Fisher, Shaniko; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. D. D. Kimsey, 
Shaniko; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Vivian Bolton, The Dalles. The 
work of the Auxiliary was absolute- 
ly new to this community, but 
nevertheless the members showed 
much interest, and are anxious to 
help carry on the work of the lamb 
campaign and to devote their efforts 
to selling tire covers advertising 
lamb. Mr. Altermatt at the bank in 
Shaniko is supervising the sale of 
these tire covers, and it is expected 
they will be sold _ extensively 
throughout that vicinity. 

A county fair was held in Madras 
on the 16th. For this reason it was 
impossible to devote the necessary 
amount of time to the organization 
of the Jefferson County Auxiliary, 
and this work was not quite com- 
pleted. Mrs. Andrew Morrow of 
Madras was elected president, and 
Mrs. Peterson, vice president, with 
the remaining officers to be elected 
at the first meeting to be held. This 
group of women, although not al- 
ready organized into an Auxiliary, 
had prepared a great many woolen 
articles for display at the Jefferson 
County Fair. 

At Prineville on the 17th plans 
were made for the organization of 
an Auxiliary there, and Mrs. F. Hib- 
bard of that city was appointed 
chairman to take charge of these 
arrangements. 

The Auxiliary organized at Mer- 
rill on the 20th showed unusual in- 
terest in the work. Officers elected 
for this Auxiliary were: President, 
Mrs. H. O. Cox, Merrill; Vice Pres- 
ident, Mrs. P. C. Haskins, Merrill; 
Secretary, Mrs. J. B. Kidwell, Mer- 
rill; Treasurer, Mrs. C. R. Haskins, 
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Merrill; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. L. Haskins, Merrill. 

Lakeview, Crane, and John Day 
were the next towns visited. At 
Lakeview Mrs. Charles Arthur was 
appointed chairman to work with 
County Agent V. W. Johnson in 
organizing the Lake County Aux- 
iliary. Mrs. A. W. Heston of Crane 
was appointed in charge of organiz- 
ation arrangements for the Harney 
County Auxiliary, and at John Day, 
Mrs. Frank Oliver was appointed 
chairman for organizing the Grant 
County Auxiliary. 

There is every indication that 
these various organizations will be 
very helpful in advertising lamb and 
wool as every one in attendance 
showed great interest. At each meet- 
ing place, leaflets were left which 
described the “Eat More Lamb” tire 
covers. These are also to be used in 
placing orders for them. 


Mrs. Rugg and Mrs. Mahoney are 
very well satisfied that this was a 
successful trip, as after the plans and 
purposes of the wool grower auxili- 
aries had been explained to the vari- 
ous groups, they gave every indica- 
tion of being enthusiastic in going 
ahead with the work. It is the plan 
of these state officers to organize 
additional auxiliaries in the remain- 
ing counties of Oregon where sheep 
raising is one of the principal indus- 
tries. 





Utah Auxiliary Booth at 
State Fair 


E Utah wool industry was 
represented at the Utah State 
Fair, held in Salt Lake City, .the 
week of October 1-8, with a booth 
arranged by the Auxiliary. 

The display very attractively 
showed new fall styles in women’s 
wear furnished by the Utah Woolen 
Mills and other leading dry goods 
institutions, art work done in wool 


by members of the Auxiliary, and 
also gave the story of wool from 
the raw product to the finished ar- 
ticle. Much interest was taken in 


the rugs made from lamb pelts, 
tanned and dyed. 

A special card of ‘“Honorabie 
Mention” was awarded the display. 

The committee in charge of the 
booth was composed of Mrs. O. R. 
Ivory (president, State Auxiliary) , 
and Mesdames H. H. Stevens, 
David Smith, J. R. Eliason, H. S. 
Erickson, J. H. Manderfield, Q. G. 
Crawford, and J. A. Hooper. 





New Member Legislative 


Committee 


RS. H. P. HORNBY of Uvalde, 
Texas, has recently accepted a 
place on the National Auxiliary 
Legislative Committee. Mrs. Hornby 
will undoubtedly add much strength 
to this committee and we are glad 
to have the great State of Texas 

represented. 

Mrs. S. Grover Rich, 
Chairman, Legislative 
Committee. 





Dispersal Sale 
of the J.C. Penney Flock 


HE entire Hampshire flock 

owned by J. C. Penney was sold 
at auction on August 10 at Hope- 
well Junction, New York. While 
there were good tops, $240 being 
paid for a four-year-old imported 
ram and the same price for a domes- 
tic yearling ewe, the average on the 
sale as a whole only reached $35, due 
to the number of aged ewes and some 
rams and lambs that did not reach 
the degree of quality found in those 
making the better prices. 

A four-year-old ram_ brought 
$185 and a yearling $155, while the 
ram lambs sold as high as $90 a head. 
Good figures were made on the year- 
ling ewes, but the ewe lambs were 
sold around $50 a head. 

The Penney flock, which had its 
foundation in imported stock, also 
included some high-class sheep pur- 
chased from well-known American 
Hampshire flocks, such as that of 
the Thousand Springs Farm. 
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The Wool Market 


‘THE month of September opened with a strong 
demand for all grades of wool. The volume of busi- 
ness On medium wools, prior to September, caused 
many users of these grades to fear a famine on three- 
eighths and quarter blood and some relatively high 
prices were paid. Stocks of medium wools are low and 
with the resumption of mill buying there is every reason 
to believe that areal famine condition may develop. 
Farsighted manufacturers have been picking up those 
medium wools which have been in weak hands and 
which can now be bought at a slight recession in price. 
The dull period now being experienced is due to 

the heavy purchases by consumers during August and 
early September, so there is nothing in this condition 
to cause apprehension. Wool is being consumed in large 
quantities and there is every indication that many mills 
will have to replenish their stocks in the not far distant 
future. The market started to quiet down toward the 


middle of September, and since then we have had a dull: 


draggy market, which, however, has not been quotably 
lower except for offerings of independent bunched 
lots from the fleece wool states. There are even now 
indications of business resumption in the wool market, 
and inquiries from the larger users are begining to come 
in for all grades. 





Wardrobes Needing Replenishment 


"THE National has frequently called attention to the 
fact that the American wardrobe is badly in need 
of replenishment. Shiny and even ragged trousers, and 
overcoats in still worse state of preservation, every- 
where in evidence, furnish eloquent testimony to the 
accuracy of our statements in this regard. Prior to 
1930 a considerable portion of the family income went 
to the liquidation of installment payments on automo- 
biles, radios, and household utilities. Closed cars and 
better heated apartments and homes made woolen cloth- 
ing seem less necessary. Unusually warm winters, 
especially in the larger consuming centers of the East, 
during the past three years also had a depressing effect 
on the sale of woolen garments, especially overcoats. 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 
cS) 


One of the most interesting and enlightening 
statistical reports on the woolen and worsted industry 
of this country is compiled by the Industrial Research 
Board of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. A recent report 
from this institution shows that cloth made wholly or 
partly of wool, cut into suits, trousers, overcoats and 
topcoats, dropped from approximately 127 million 
yards in 1926 to less than 90 million yards in 1931. This 
tells in a few words why the average per capita con- 
sumption of wool has declined during recent years. 

The following interesting statistics are taken from 
the report of the Wharton School: 


Volume of Wholly or Partly Wool Cloth Cut By the 
Men’s Clothing Industry 


Estimated in Millions of Linear Yards of 56-inch Cloth 


Into Separate Into Over- Into Top- 
Trousers coats coats 


16.2 17.2 4.6 
14.3 14.5 4.7 
14.4 13.6 5.4 
16.5 14.7 6.7 
14.2 8.8 4.9 92.9 
12.1 8.4 5.2 89.3 


It will be observed that the amount of cloth cut 
into separate trousers has kept up fairly well, clearly 
indicating that the extra pair was helpful in making 
the coat and vest serve the purpose for another season. 
The precipitous drop in cloth cut into overcoats and 
the increased amount of cloth cut into topcoats bears 
out what we have previously stated regarding closed 
cars, better heated homes, and mild winters. While these 
figures may in themselves prove rather disturbing to 
the wool grower, they nevertheless clearly show that 
the present upswing in wool manufacturing activity is 
due largely to the necessity for wardrobe replacements, 
and that this is likely to continue for some time to 
come. 

No matter what substitutes may be offered or to 
what extent the advices of modern hygienists are heeded 
it is certain that we shall not, for awhile at least, return 
to the fig leaf age. We predict that all wool now avail- 


YEAR Into Suits TOTAL 
126.7 
117.8 
115.8 


322.2 
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able in this country will disappear before another clip 
becomes available, if anything like normal temperatures 
prevail in our chief consuming centers this fall and 
winter. 





Testimonials to the Value of Concentration 


WE quote from the Boston Evening Transcript of 

Thursday, September 15, 1932, as follows: 

Growers have profited by the rise in wool, and as this 
has been very much of a consignment year the greater 
gain is theirs rather than the dealers. A long-established 
precedent in the market that a consignment year was 
rarely, if ever, featured by an advance in wool prices, has 
been demolished by what is the most extensive rise, when 
the time element is taken into account, ever witnessed. 
The explanation is comparatively simple: Wool at the 
lowest level for a generation; APPROXIMATELY ONE- 
THIRD OF THE CLIP IN THE HANDS OF A 
SINGLE CONSIGNEE*; manufacturers’ stocks down to 
bare boards—these comprise the triangle upon which the 
note of advance was sounded. 


The following is another testimonial to our cause, 
printed in the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
in the September 29, issue: 


One of the strongest features of the present market, 
and one which is gratifying to the members of the wool 
trade who have been particularly upset about the inten- 
tions of the Farm Board Marketing Agency, was the state- 
ment issued by General Manager Embach, of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, the past week. Mr. Embach 
stated: “We not only intend to maintain a very firm 
selling policy at the top of the last recent advance in the 
wool market, but also contemplate being able to make 
a still further mark-up in wool prices soon. This will make 
the fourth advance that we have made since July. The 
very strong opening and advance in the London wool sales 
September 22, combined with what we know of the small- 
ness of the stocks of wool outside of manufacturers’ 
hands, makes me feel quite sanguine about adopting this 
policy which we owe to the thousands of wool growers 
who have placed their wool in our hands for sale.” 


We appreciate these endorsements of what we have 
so consistently advocated, especially when they come 
from publications of such outstanding prominence. One 
needs only to refresh his memory of what took place 
at home and abroad after the termination of the World 
War to find ample testimony to the value of concen- 
tration under centralized control. The vast accumula- 
tion of foreign wool placed in the hands of the ““Bawra” 
—British Australian Wool Realization Association—as 
well as the smaller, yet bulky, accumulation owned by 
our War Industries Board were disposed of in a manner 
not at all injurious to the new clips then coming on 
the markets. But now, as then, concentration in strong 
hands where the wool will be protected from forced 
sales is necessary. The National’s record in this respect 
is without a flaw—it has never forced a single pound of 
wool on an unwilling market. 

*Capitals ours. 
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Will Commodity Prices Advance ? 


"THE question, Will commodity prices advance? 

might be asked in another way—Will the depres- 
sion ever end and business begin to improve? That the 
answer to the latter will hinge upon a favorable answer 
to the first is fully recognized by every thinking person. 


One need not be an expert in economics to realize 
that restoration of normal conditions in business or 
finance cannot be brought about while the production 
of basic commodities is carried on at a loss. 


Large accumulations of raw commodities in all 
world markets, resulting from steadily rising produc- 
tion, but more especially from abnormal under-con- 
sumption since the beginning of the depression, present 
at this moment the most serious obstacle to business 
recovery. Obviously, such surplus stocks must be taken 
care of or protected in some manner before prices of 
current production can advance. 

Figures compiled by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, using the monthly average 1923-25 as an 
index figure of 100, show that world stocks of com- 
modities a short time ago stood at approximately 350 for 
cotton; 250 for wheat; 500 for coffee; 190 for copper; 
320 for rubber; 320 for sugar; 220 for silk; 130 for tea 
and 250 for tin, the combined index being 290. No 
figures were compiled for wool, as it is believed that 
current consumption will eliminate the possibility of 
any surplus accumulating in the near future. 

How can the problem presented by these surpluses 
be solved? Through world-wide cooperation. No other 
answer can be found. We predict that it will become 


one of the important subjects for discussion at the 


World Economic Conference scheduled to take place 
this winter. 

The figures presented above place the wool grow- 
ers of the United States in a peculiarly favorable posi- 
tion. They have the most adequate protective tariff 
ever provided. Home production of wool has never 
been sufficient to meet home consumption in any 
normal year, and while prices are still abnormally low 
and under the cost of production, they will be sure to 
benefit from any price improvement abroad, provided 
they unite in efforts to make the tariff effective. How 
can this be done? Only through business organization 
within their own industry. Seekers after public office 
will promise much, but only when producers work in 
unison to solve problems peculiarly their own, can they 
be benefited permanently. 

Production of domestic wool in 1932 showed the 
first decline since 1922. This in itself will add strength 
to the price structure. Through intelligent efforts our 
domestic production can be held at a point where im- 
ports of foreign wool will become necessary, which will 
in turn help to make the tariff effective. 


Tons of literature is being distributed to post the 
producers on conditions of supply and demand, but the 
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average grower who has to devote his whole time to 
the care of his flocks has little time for the study of 


technical reports. 


The purpose of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
was not only to encourage the organization of producers 
into effective associations or corporations under their 
own control for greater unity of effort in marketing 
their products, but also to aid in preventing and con- 
trolling surpluses in any agricultural commodity. The 
efforts of the Federal Farm Board have been directed 
principally to the building and fostering of strong 
cooperative associations, from which reliable informa- 
tion regarding supply and probable demand could be 
It, undoubtedly, was the hope of the 
Board that the office of the cooperative manager would 
serve aS a common meeting place for producers where 


disseminated. 








problems of mutual interest could be discussed. Many 
state and regional cooperative associations among the 
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wool growers have already progressed far in their 


efforts to accomplish what the Farm Board desired. in 
this respect, and many of these associations are now 
publishing monthly or semi-monthly news letters for’ 
circulation among their members. Much more, how- 
ever, can be done to bring the growers into closer 
relationship with their association. The manager, how- 
ever efficient he may be, cannot alone do the job. The 
Farm Board has set up the machinery and provided 
generously for its maintenance; now the growers must 
run the plant. In the degree their efforts are spent in 
the building up of strong cooperative associations, will 
they benefit from higher prices for their product. 








Big Program of Meat Cutting 
Demonstrations Under Way 


Wear cutting demonstrations in 
pork, beef, and lamb have been 
started with great momentum in the 
East and Middle West as a part of 
the work of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board for this year. Here- 
tofore the demonstration work of 
the Board has been confined largely 
to lamb and financed out of funds 
raised by the National Wocl Grow- 
ers Association and the Colorado- 
Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association. 
At the regular meeting of the Board 
held in June of this year, hcwever, 
an allotment of $30,000 was made 
to be spent in demonstrating the 
new methods of cutting up all three 
kinds of meat. This appropriation 
was made possible by the increase in 
the collections on livestock ship- 
ments from 5 to 25 cents a car 
from both shipper and packer. 
The demonstrations this fall in- 
clude all meats and are being pre- 
sented in eastern coast cities and in 
Chicago by Messrs. Goesser and Cul- 
len as the demonstrators for the 
Meat Board. From August 29 to 
September 19, the work was given 
in thirteen representative cities in 
Massachusetts, with Prof. V. A. 
Rice of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment of the Massachusetts State 
College in charge. Following the 
Massachusetts program, a series of 
meetings started in New York State 
to run until October 21. New York 
State College is assisting there 








through Prof. R. B. Hinman. Then 
from October 24 to November 19, 
packers, retailers, consumers, and 
domestic science classes in Pennsyl- 
vania will have an opportunity to 
see the new ways of cutting up car- 
casses. In this state, W. B. Connell 
of the Pennsylvania State College 
will have direct charge of the work. 

The big part of the program in 
the Middle West has been centered 
in Chicago, where eight meetings 
were held during September before 
packer salesmen and retail meat deal- 
ers. In this series pork demonstra- 
tions, which are a new branch of 
the work, were given. Pork was 
also featured in the eastern cities, but 
beef and lamb demonstrations were 
included. 

The Meat Board has also put out 
comprehensive meat exhibits at the 
fairs and expositions this fall and is 
distributing new meat posters and 
a new series of fall meat “‘ads.” 





Wool Growers Invited to 
California Convention 


HE California Wool Growers 

Association, through its President 
W. Hugh Baber, has extended an 
invitation to wool growers generally 
to attend its Forty-eigthth Annual 
Convention, which is to be held 
Thursday and Friday, November 
17-18, 1932, at the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

An excellent program, discussion, 
and splendid entertainment are 
promised all who attend. 








“Handling” Lambs 


NYONE who makes a sincere 

and intelligent effort can 
master the valuable trick of grading 
live lambs for the amount of fat 
they carry concealed under their 
fleece. Many thin, unfinished lambs 
would not be marketed if growers 
and finishers were able to “handle” 
or feel lambs and _ successfully 
estimate the proportion of culls in 
a flock. Through the wool a live 
lamb’s loin and back feel definitely 
fat and finished or medium or com- 
mon to the experienced handler. A 
grower or feeder who has not in- 
formed and trained himself must 
ship and sell blindly because no one 
is able to sort lambs for killing 
quality by mere sight alone. 

The flock to be examined should 
be run into an enclosure small 
enough that the lambs cannot move 
away from the sorter. He should 
face the way the lamb faces and can 
use either hand, always without 
gloves. The hand should be opened 
as one would to shake hands, that is, 
with the thumb extended and the 
other four fingers straight and close 
together. Actually hit the lamb 
loin and once on the ribs and back, 
using the tips of the fingers and 
shoulder weight through the fore- 
arm and fingers; rub back and forth 
from the tail head to shoulders, 
lengthwise of the lamb. As the 
sorter’s finger tips press hard against 
the lamb and feel the flesh and fat 


covering between the bony frame 
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and the pelt, he should picture in 
his mind how meaty the lamb is and 
how it will look dressed. 

The ribs and back bone should be 
buried in a deep, firm cushion, of 
flesh which the sorter must be con- 
scious of feeling with absolute cer- 
tainty, as separate from the lamb’s 
skin and wool or the flesh of his 
own finger tips. 

The tail stub is another reliable 
indicator of a lamb’s finish. A good 
tail is thick and well covered with 
flesh and fat, measuring from an 
inch to two inches in width. By 
placing the thumb on the top of 
a tail and the index finger on the 
bottom side one can determine the 
amount of fat on a tail as one would 
feel the flesh on his own left thumb 
using his right thumb and index 
finger. 

Weight alone is no reliable cri- 
terion of a lamb’s fatness. A lamb 
may be perfectly finished and in 
ideal condition for killing at 60 
pounds. Too, a big lamb may have 
a canner carcass and be far from 
marketable as a killer even though 
he weighs 95 pounds. All healthy 
but thin or half fat lambs under 
70 pounds should be held for fur- 
ther feeding. Half fat lambs weigh- 
ing 80 pounds can be held for a 
short feed, but heavier lambs should 
be sent on to market even though 
they are not found to be fully 
fattened, because when they will 
have taken on enough flesh to be 
called finished their weight will have 
passed 100 pounds and_ such 
“heavies” or “over-ripe” lambs are 
discriminated against and normally 
bring about the same price per 
pound they might as well have real- 
ized a month or six weeks earlier as 
strong weight culls. 

Producing well finished, handy- 
weight lambs which suit the buy- 
ing public’s taste encourages con- 
sumption of lamb. Smaller chops 
and the four to six-pound legs of 
lamb are desired by the modern 
small family, and the buying public 
is demonstrating in the present de- 
cade as never before its consistent 
willingness to pay well for what it 
wants. 


Fargo, N.D. — Chester R. Powell 
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Sheep Awards at the Utah State Fair 


iA LIST of the first five awards given in each class for the Rambouillet 


and Hampshire divisions of the Utah State Fair, which ran during 
the week of October 1 at Salt Lake City, is printed below. Championships 
are also listed for Lincolns, Cotswolds, and Suffolks. 





J. K. Madsen’'s 
Aged Ram, “Keep- 
ing Time,” Cham- 
pion in the Ram- 
bouillet Section of 
the 1932 Utah State 
Fair. This ram has 
an undefeated show 
record, having taken 
first place, both as 
a lamb and a year- 
ling. 





RAMBOUILLETS 

Aged Ram: 1 and 3, J. K. Madsen, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah; 2, W. S. Hansen Co., Collin- 
ston, Utah; 4 and 5, W. D. Candland & 
Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Yearling Ram: 1 and 5, W. D. Candland 
& Sons; 2 and 3, J. K. Madsen; 4, W. S. 
Hansen Co. 

Ram Lamb: 1, W. C. Olsen, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah; 2, W. S. Hansen Co.; 3, W. D. Cand- 
land & Sons; 4 and 5, J. K. Madsen. 

Aged Ewe: 1, W. S. Hansen; 2, J. K. 
Madsen; 3 and 5, W. D. Candland & Sons; 
4, Russell Freeman, Riverton, Utah. 


The Champion 
Rambouillet Ewe at 
the 1932 Utah State 
Fair, entered by the 
W. S. Hansen Com- 
pany, Collinston, 
Utah. 





Yearling Ewe: 1, J. K. Madsen; 2, W. S. 
Hansen Co.; 3 and 5, W. D. Candland & 
Sons; 4, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan. 

Ewe Lamb: 1, W. C. Olsen; 2, J. K. 
Madsen; 3, W. S. Hansen Co.; 4, Utah State 
— College; 5, W. D. Candland & 
ons. 


Breeder’s Pen: 1 and 4, J. K. Madsen; 
2, W. S. Hansen Co.; 3 and 5, W. D. Cand- 
land & Sons. 


Flock: 1, J. K. Madsen; 2, W. S. Hansen 
Co.; 3, W. D. Candland & Sons; 4, Marys- 
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The Champion Ewe in the Hampshire division at the Utah State 
Fair, a yearling shown by H. T. Crandall, Cass City, Michigan. 


vale 4-H Club, Marysvale, Utah; 5, Riverton 
4-H Club, Riverton, Utah. 


Champion Ram: J. K. Madsen, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah, on aged ram, “Keeping 
Time.” 

Champion Ewe: W. S. Hansen Co., Collin- 
ston, Utah, on aged ewe. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Aged Ram: 1, Ben Whiting, Wallsburg, 
Utah; 2, R. M. Budge, Paris, Idaho; 3, O. E. 
Ward, Declo, Idaho. 

Yearling Ram: 1 and 3, R. M. Budge; 
2, Matthews Bros., Ovid, Idaho; 4 and 5, 
J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah. 

Ram Lamb: 1 and 2, H. T. Crandall, Cass 
City, Mich.; 3, Matthews Bros.; 4, Ben 
Whiting; 5, R. M. Budge. 

Aged Ewe: 1, H. T. Crandall; 2, Utah 
State Agricultural College; 3 and 4, Mat- 
thews Bros.; 5, Andrus Bros., Marion, Utah. 

Yearling Ewe: 1, H. T. Crandall; 2 and 3, 
Matthews Bros.; 4 and 5, R. M. Budge. 

Ewe Lamb: 1 and 3, H. T. Crandall; 2, 
Matthews Bros.; 4, Utah State Agricultural 
College; 5, Andrus Bros. 

Breeder’s Pen: 1, Matthews Bros.; 2, Ben 
Whiting; 3, Andrus Bros.; 4, R. M. Budge; 
5, Reno O. Gibbons. 

Flock: 1, H. T. Crandall; 2, Matthews 
Bros.; 3, R. M. Budge; 4 and 5, Ben 
Whiting. 

Pen of Three Best Ram Lambs: 1, Mat- 
thews Bros.; 2, Ben Whiting; 3, Reno Gib- 
bons; 4, R. M. Budge; 5, Andrus Bros. 

Champion Ram: R. M. Budge, Paris, 
Idaho, on yearling. 

Champion Ewe: H. T. Crandall, 
City, Mich., on yearling. 


Cass 


LINCOLNS 


Champion Ram: H. T. Crandall, Cass 
City, Mich. 

Champion Ewe: 
City, Mich. 


H. T. Crandall, 


COTSWOLDS 
Champion Ram: Winslow Foster Rhoades, 
Hanna, Utah. 


Champion Ewe: 
Utah. 


Cass 


Lloyd Jordan, 


SUFFOLKS 
Champion Ram: S. P. Nielson & Sons, 
Nephi, Utah. 
Champion Ewe: 
Woods Cross, Utah. 


Heber, 


Geo. B. Mann & Sons, 


Let Cost of Production 
Be Price 


HY should not the price for 

exchange on wool, or any other 
product of the land, be the cost of 
production? All business is, in the 
final analysis, simply an exchange 
of services. Whenever an exchange 
is fair to both parties there is no 
chance for profit to either, nor is 
there any reason why the seller 
should accept less than cost of pro- 
duction, that is, average cost for all 
producers. 

The explanation of our price level 
sweeps, that is of booms and de- 
pressions, is that we rely upon fancy 
or feeling, which we call the law of 
supply and demand, to determine 
prices. We have established absolute 
units for the determination of 
dimension and weight but have no 
unit for the determination of value. 
The dollar is very inaccurately re- 
ferred to as the unit for value 
measurement but-its use is wholly 
mental, and it is extremely variable. 

Recognition that all values are 
created by labor, hence vary with 
the labor involved in production, 
makes it evident that a unit of labor 
is the natural unit for the measure- 
ment of values. If we expressed 
values in terms of labor units instead 
of money, our economic problem 
would be greatly simplified. But 
since we are so habituated to the use 
of monetary terms we may continue 
with them if we will recognize that 





The Hampshire Champion Ram at the Utah State Fair, a yearling 
shown by R. M. Budge, Paris, Idaho. 


money is only a symbol of values, 
and will establish an unvarying re- 
lation between units. of labor and 
of money. The grievance of wool 
growers, as with all creators of 
wealth from the land, is that the 
prices of their products are fixed 
without any reference to cost of 
production, and that the “law” 
which fixes them seldom ever gives 
as much per hour for labor as the 
wages in other industries, which are 
a factor in determining prices of the 
products that must be taken in 
exchange. 

The prices upon products of 
mine and factory are calculated. 
Prices on farm products are de- 
termined by feeling or fancy on-the 
part of buyers. This mental process 
we call the “law of supply and 
demand.” 

The only hope of permanent 
economic justice to agriculture lies 
in merchandising its products at 
cost of production, cost calculated 
from a labor charge that is fairly - 
comparable to the established wages 
of other classes. 


Wool growers are fairly well or- 
ganized for cooperative marketing, 
have no surplus and are protected 
by a tariff. There is nothing to 
prevent them from merchandising 
their product just as the producers 
of gasoline do theirs, except that it 
has never been done that way. It is 
right from every point of view, and 
can be done. 


Sunbury, Ohio H. P. Miller 
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Present Conditions in the Lamb Markets 


The September Runs at Ten Points—Prices on Live Lambs and Carcasses—The Rate of Slaughter on 1932 


Lambs—Proposals and 


TABLE 1. 


Suggestions Wanted 


RECEIPTS OF LAMBS IN SEPTEMBER AT 10 PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


Numbers of “Directs” at Chicago, Omaha and Jersey City 








DENVER Cuicaco Jersey City 


OMAHA 


E. Sr. )|10 Marxers 


S1oux IBUFFALi 
Louts 


St. Joseru vie 


| Sr. Pau Kansas 
IT 





Total Total Directs Total 





Total Directs | 


‘Directs | Total Total Total Total Total Total Total 





Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


19,065| 
18,395 
10,957 
13,833 
14,635 
29,906 


Holiday 
30,612 
28,556 
15,743 
13,333 

3,396 


Holiday 
27,487 14,871 
6,303 5,804 
10,139 6,733 
(€)11,890 (4)9,110 
10,325 10,325 


12,070 

10,714 

12,629 

12,528 

(a) 5,000 
2,408 


8,455 
4,274 
4,670 
3,684 
3,252 


56,735 
114,208 
75,145 
88,943 
62,858 
46,035 


2,600| 4,000 
1,500| 6,500 

800| 3,000 
1,800| 16,000 


1,500] | 
2,500| 200 
2,000} 700 
2,500] 2,200 


3,500 
8,000 
4,000 
7,000 


2,000 
2,800 
4,000 
2,000 


7,000 
3,000 
7,000 


yeas 





106,791| 91,640  24,335| 66,144 46,843] 55,349 








30,500| 29,000/11,800| 441,324 





22,672 
14,022 
14,064 
19,886 
24,082 
18,537 


24,798 
15,488 
12,367 
25,112 
11,370 

8,130 


10,359 
3,319 
1,044 
9,534 
3,416 
6,936 


27,790 17,203 
10,975 8,386 
7,589 7,433 
15,637 /32;065 
5,230 5,060 
10,991 8,123 26 


15,695 
15,129 
10,310 

8,746 
11,500 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


§,700| 129,655 
700} 79,314 
800| 75,130 

1,400} 88,281 

1,900] 73,282 

37,684 


7,000 
5,000 
1,500 
1,500 


5,000 
7,000 
8,000 
5,000 


5,500 
6,500 
5,000 
5,000 








113,263 
60,561 
22,929 
11,039} 
15,203] 
13,277| 

7,591] 


97,265 
22,916 
14,391 
16,652 
14,972 
16,450 

4,724 


34,608 
9,432 
9,256 
2,908 
5,335 
4,299 
4,422 


72,212 58,270] 61,406 
19,728 11,051] 11,541 
12,122 9,424| 17,035 
7,344 7,173| 9,533 
5,547 4,107] 10,221 
6,600 4,970! 9,000 
6,328 5,865] 1,568 





Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 











16,000} 10, 500/10, 500| 4 483,346 
157,846 
89,177 
68,868 
72,143 
68,027 
20,211 


__ 10,400} 40,500 


9,000 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500} 
9,000] 


28,000] 27,700 
8,000} 9,700] 4,500) 
4,000] 5,000] 3,000] 
§,000| 5,500! 4,000] 
$,000| 7,000] 1,000] 

5,500] 1,000) 





7,000] 4,900] 
2,500| 700! 
1,500] 800) 
4,500! 1,200) 
2,000! 2,200) 














For Week 130,600] 90,105 35,652] 57,669 42,590] 58,898 


25,000| 32, 700/13, 500] 17,500| 9,800] 476,272 





Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


40,440] 
15,184] 
11,478] 
15,747| 
14,655| 5,965 

8,191! 3,277 


ofokte 
21,i11 
22,851 
24,262 


3,468| 19,411 11,736] 13,077 
1,923] 4,019 2,728| 13,027 
3,605] 5,614 $,355| 13,916 
10,726] 11,856 9,833] 5,579 
2,732| 10,560 8,450| 800 


1,827| 6,215 §,965| 1,733 


14,000! 6,500] 8,000] 5,500] 4,700] 153,280 
12,000! 5,000! 3,000] 2,500! 300) 90,141 
14.000] 4,900! 2,000! 3,000! 600| 81,359 
6,000] 11,000! 5,200! 4,000/ 2,500]! 800] 86,944 
12,000] 4,000] 5,200] 500! 1,800! 2,400] 57,880 
| ek a! | 19,416 








For Week 105,695|104,618 24,281] 57.675 44,067] 48,132 


2,550] 49,500] 55,000] 26 5, 800117,500| 15, 300! 8,800] 489,020 








For Month __| 456,349|383,628 118,876|259,700 191,770|223,785 


26,450] 167,000/138,500|116,200|58,. 800] § 52, 800/33, 200]1, 889,962 








(a) Estimated Receipts. 


At these ten markets, 1,889,962 lambs were handled in 
September. Almost one quarter of them arrived at Denver. 
Some of the supplv shipped out of Denver are probably also 
included in the “directs” at Chicago, or other points. On 
September receipts the ten cities ranked in the order in which 
they are printed in the table. 

' The rate of total market deliveries during each of the 


"THE September figures on the these figures and 


four weeks was quite uniform, varying from 441,000 in the 
first week to 489,000 during the last week. About one-third 
of the receipts were delivered to the markets on Monday. 
The extra number shown for Tuesday, September 6, is due 
to the Monday holiday at Chicago and Jersey City. No com- 
plaint has come from the packers as to distribution, except 
in connection with the Denver supplies. 


Receipts of over 60,000 sheep and 
lambs at the Denver market on Mon- 


work out their 


lamb markets are unusual. They 
spell dollars to every lamb raiser. 
What they show and what organized 
producers can do about it, is a hard 
question, but few questions of such 
importance are easy of solution. 

The Wool Grower has assembled 
considerable data on September mar- 
kets and prices and gives its own in- 
terpretation and suggestions as to 
what growers can do and should do. 
The editor may be wrong. A lot of 
erowers and organization officers 
should make their own study of 


own ideas and plans because it is 
only by a comparison of ideas and 
by unity of plan and purpose that 
changes can be brought about, or 
improvement of bad _ conditions 
started. 

The distribution of shipments is 
the chief subject of this analysis 
of the September data. An unusual 
condition exists this year in the 
illogical arrangement ‘that gives a 
freight rate advantage on lambs pur- 
chased at Denver, Ogden, and Salt 
Lake to be shipped to other points. 


day, September 19, made up 40 per 
cent of all arrivals for that day at 
the country’s ten largest markets. It 
was nearly three times as many as 
Chicago had on that day, and five 
times as many as at Omaha. Jersey 
City had one-third as many as 
Denver, but less than half of them 
were on sale, the balance being de- 
livered to local packers or to the 
branch plants of the large Chicago 
packers. 

Mr. Poole attributes the price drop 
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of that week to the large Denver 
run and the reappearance at other 
markets later in the week as 
“directs” of a considerable part of 
the Denver supply, but there also 
was a slump that week in carcass 
prices at New York. The price 
figures are shown in Table 2. 


This season’s receipts at Denver 
are, of course, made larger by the 
prices paid there which are higher 
than usual in relation to what is 
being paid at other markets. This 
results from the fact that the rail- 
roads have continued the reconsign- 
ment privilege there, also at Ogden 
and Salt Lake, while it was with- 
drawn from other markets on 
January 25, last. At Denver, lambs 
can change ownership and yet be 
shipped out by buyers at the lower 
freight rate applied under the new 
mileage scale for the entire distance 
moved. This means a lower freight 
rate from western points to Chicago 
and New York than has to be paid 
on lambs bought at river markets 
where buyers must ship out on a 
new billing. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, as well as the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association and 
other organizations, is taking the 
position that such railroad rules and 
practices should be made uniform 
at all principal markets, and that 
application of the rate for the total 
distance should be applied generally 
even when ownership is changed at 
a market. 

Mr. Poole’s claim is difficult to 
prove exactly, but it does seem rea- 
sonable to consider that where 
Chicago packers are well supplied 
with lambs coming direct to their 
plants, they are less active in 
buying in the Chicago market, that 
they can stay out until eastern and 
local butcher orders have been filled 
and avoid much of the competition 
they would meet if Chicago plants 
were wholly supplied from the 
Chicago market. The figures in the 
large table on the numbers of 
“directs” at Chicago last month are 
significant. 

Chicago quotations form the 
general basis for trading at other 


markets, including the Pacific Coast, 
and in deals made in the country. 
If Chicago ceases to have a larger 
supply than other markets, or if 
competition is lessened there, then 
prices are lower everywhere, even 
though sales at another market or 
in the country may look high by 
comparison with Chicago. 

Railroad rules as to rates applying 
on stock rebilled out of the markets 
by packer buyers may be restored to 
uniformity, and the movement of 
directs decreased. That should be 
an improvement. It is uncertain 
whether the matter will be officially 
decided before 1933 lambs are mov- 
ing, or whether the desirable degree 
of competition will be in evidence if 
reconsignment rules are again made 
uniform as they were until January 
25. 


In 1930 and 1931, the larger 
packers agreed that the day-to-day, 
and week-to-week shipments of 
lambs were distributed evenly and 
satisfactorily. The same will prob- 
ably be said this year. But have the 
shipments been distributed among 


the various markets in the best in- 
terests of the men who raise and ship 
the lambs? It would seem that they 
have not. It is a logical idea that 
fat lambs should be sold mainly at 
the markets where most of the 
slaughtering is done. 


Prices on Live Lambs and Carcasses 


The daily fluctuations of Chicago 
prices last month are of unusual in- 
terest in connection with the receipts 
at Denver and other markets on 
September 19. The highest daily 
figures reported are chiefly paid by 
city butchers for small lots of fancy 
lambs, and by eastern concerns who 
usually want high quality stuff. The 
larger strings from range shippers 
make up most of the balance of the 
slaughter. They usually contain 
many lambs of equal quality with 
those taken at the outside figure by 
local butchers and shippers. 

The daily prices on live lambs and 
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dressed carcasses are printed below: 
TABLE 2 


Chicago Quota- 

tions on Lambs |New York 
Grading ‘Good’ Carcass 
and ‘Choice’, 90|Prices Choice 
pounds and less | (39-45 Ibs.) 


to $6.00 | $16.00 - 

to 6.50 16.00 

to 6.50 15.50 

to 6.75 15.50 
6.50 16.00 

6.75 16.00 

6.65 15.00 

6.65 15.00 

6.25 14.00 

6.00 14.50 

5.00 5.85 14.00 
5.00 6.00 13.50 
5.25 6.25 13.50 
5.25 6.15 13.00 
5.00 6.15 13.50 
5.00 5.85 13.50 
5.00 5.85 13.00 
5.00 5.65 13.00 
win 5.75 13.00 
Oct. ae 5.75 14.00 
4.75 5.65 14.00 














Carcasses of the “choice” grade 
include a considerable part of the 
dressed shipments from Chicago to 
New York. About one dollar more 
is usually quoted for the smaller 
number of “‘prime” carcasses. 

Choice carcasses weighing 38 
pounds and less are being quoted at 
the same figures shown above. 

Common carcasses of both weights 
were quoted at $11.00 on October 
4, prime as high as $16.00. 

The significance of the figures 
quoted is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing statement from the report of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture for the Chicago -market 
on Monday, October 3: 

The run consisted largely of around 
10,000 head billed direct to packers with a 
similar number of range lambs mostly from 
nearby feeding stations and a few odd lots 
and loads of native lambs. 

City butchers, buyers and salesmen sparred 
back and forth the greater part of the 
forenoon and finally the former paid up to 
$5.65 and $5.75 for odd lots of closely 
sorted natives with the packers topping at 
$5.50 and the bulk from $5.00@5.25. 
Throwouts sold largely at $3.50@3.75. 
These sales looked mostly steady; however, 
some weakness was evident in places. At 
the late noon hour only one band of range 
lambs had gone to the scales, these scaling 
around 86 pounds and bringing $5.00. This 
sale was called steady with last week’s close 
but big killers were out to buy lambs lower, 
and at a late hour practically nothing else 
had sold. Best kinds were held at $5.50 
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with bids of around $5.25 and the bulk 
of the range offerings eligible to sell around 
$4.75@5.00 and a fair proportion down- 
ward to $4.50. 


The Rate of Slaughter on 1932 Lambs 


The extent of slaughtering at 
each of the ten markets under con- 
sideration is shown in Table 3. 
Chicago and New York alone ac- 
count for about one-third of the 
total kill. A considerable part of the 
New York slaughter, however, is 
done in plants owned by Chicago 
packers, and supplied out of pur- 
chases made at Chicago for both sets 
of plants. 

Independent packers on the At- 
lantic Coast are considered as fur- 
nishing the most active competition 
at Chicago except in spring months 
when shipments are heavy from 
southern and eastern states. This 
year, eastern packers have bought 
more heavily in Denver and also 
have made considerable purchases in 
Utah and Colorado for direct ship- 
ment on foot to Atlantic Coast 
packing plants. 

Is it practical, or would it be 
profitable, for range men to con- 
sign lambs to the Jersey City market 
to supply New York plants? Or 
might the country prices which seem 
to compare favorably with Chicago 
prices be better if most of the lambs 
were sent to the markets where 
slaughtering is heaviest and more ac- 
tive competition obtained among the 
various buying interests? In the dis- 
cussion of such questions, the Wool 
Grower invites the expressions and 
suggestions from its producer read- 
ers, and from readers and friends 
engaged with marketing or slaugh- 
tering interests. 

As to the year’s price level for 
lambs, as compared with other years, 
it must be recognized that most 
commodity prices still are very low. 
Full fed cattle furnish the only ex- 
ception in the livestock field. Also, 
the amount of lamb going into con- 
sumption is practically the same as 
last year and more than in 1930 and 
1929. ; 

This fact seems unusual in view 
of the much smaller lamb crop of 
this year. But it was predicted last 
spring that the 1932 crop would 
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TABLE 3—MONTHLY LAMB SLAUGHTER AT VARIOUS MARKETS AND FOR 


THE UNITED STATES 


























mas. « ™ 
May June July | August | September | ons 
|), ae eee 244,591} 255,956) 250,000) 281,008) 266,102 1,297,657 
Chicago ES i Ee 246,768) 237,687; 200,181) 282,289) 327,247/1,294,172 
Omaha 127,833) 131,542) 129,147) 147,819) 165,958) 702,299 
Kansas City 138,367| 128,565 95,702} 105,571} 130,575) 598,780 
| es eee 113,327) 123,894 87,193 54,868 20,095} 399,377 
St. Paul 23,690 22,456 37,849 $2,395 85,860] 229,250 
NTI snccestocternssitionmniicenssh 36,866 37,561 43,975 41,164 60,395| 219,961 
Buffalo oan 6,643 8,795 7,700 11,370 9,135 43,643 
1932 Total U. S._.....__|1,443,612]1,528,826|1,383,840|1,579,327|1,667,411/7,603,016 
1937 Detal A. Go 1,444,422/1,516,135|1,490,673|1,597,694/1,666,986|7,715,910 























(The figures on Denver and St. Joseph slaughter in 1932 are not published separately. 
In 1931 the five-months’ slaughter at Denver was 109,351, and at St. Joseph, it was 


479,067.) 


The above official figures show but a slight reduction in this year’s rate of lamb 


slaughter as compared with 1931. 


The figu-es which commence with May show the 


extent of killing on the new crop during th: first five months is only 112,000 or 114 per 
cent less than in 1931. These figures cover only federally inspected slaughter which is 80 


per cent of the total at all points. 
in the extent of slaughter. 
slaughtered. 


carry an unusual percentage of fat 
lambs and fewer feeders. The large 
slaughter in the five months’ opera- 
tions on the present smaller crop 
leaves little room for uncertainty 
as to a winter shortage when supplies 
must come from the feed lots. The 


New York area ranks but slightly ahead of Chicago 
The other cities are arranged in the order of the number 


strength of competition at the mar- 
kets and the extent to which prices 
are affected by the existing situation 
in the freight rates from Denver can 
be more closely gauged when the 
total supply falls short of the present 
demand, or volume of sales. 








Chicago Buying Tactics 


ADING methods on the Chi- 
cago market drift along in the 
same rut. Whenever an eastern 
order for a few loads of fat lambs 
materializes, the market comes to 
life under the stimulating influence 
of competition; otherwise packer 
buyers hold the business in leash. 
By common consent a buyer get- 
ting into a pen of lambs first, ac- 
quires prior rights. Usually salesmen 
and buyers are far apart in their 
ideas of values, prompting the buyer 
to “go to the phone,” a vantage 
point from which he delays actual 
business while conversing with the 
mutton man at “the house,” con- 
suming cigarettes or discussing such 
pregnant topics as the outcome of 
the election, the National Series, or 
whatever other topic is uppermost in 
the public mind at the moment, pro- 
hibition always being available when 
everything else fails. By noon or 


later the prior-right owner decides, 
prompted by the mutton man at the 
house, whether or not he can use 
the lambs thus tied up on his own, 
or the salesman’s terms, or on a com- 
promise basis. If a shipping order 
shows up meanwhile the stuff in- 
volved may get away from him; 
otherwise he plays a cinch game. 
There are few variations to this 
program as, whenever packers have 
a sufficient number of lambs direct 
from Denver, interior points, or any 
other sphere where it may be profit- 
able to gather, they can keep killing 
gangs going without concern during 
the debate over the day’s prices. The 
system, if that term is warranted, 
does not inconvenience killers while 
they have “direct” lambs to keep 
butchers at work, but it delays trad- 
ing, frequently, until the latter part 
of the day. Hog salesmen are usually 
in their offices by noon; cattle sales- 
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men rarely prolong their day’s stunt 
after one o’clock, but sundown fre- 
quently finds the sheepman still at 
his toil. This statement is not in- 
tended to convey intimation that 
such tactics are designed to hold 
prices down at Chicago to influence 
values elsewhere, especially at inte- 
rior points, but suspicion of that 
nature is warranted. As a steadily 
increasing proportion of weekly 
lamb slaughter is acquired at interior 
concentration points, the strategic 
value of a reserve stock to delay buy- 
ing operations in the open market 
until late in the session will be sensed. 
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Top lamb prices at Chicago are 
frequently strained. City butchers, 
controlling an exclusive retail trade, 
are always willing to pay a substan- 
tial premium for a truck load of 
choice lambs, uniform in weight, 
condition and quality. At intervals 
packers permit them to secure stock 
of this character without serious 
competition, but at intervals reverse 
this policy, picking their best car- 
casses from the mine run of their 
purchases, which accounts for an 
apparent premium for natives, 
whereas the rank and file of natives, 
frequently sell below westerns. 


J. E. Poole. 








Lamb Prices and Market Distribution 


OW price levels have heretofore 
assured a reasonable measure of 
stability in live mutton trade. With 
respect especially to lambs, as sheep 
do not vary from week to week, 
this rule is no longer operative, for 
various reasons, not the least of 
which is that a large volume of busi- 
ness is getting away from going 
around the central markets. 
Statistical comparisons with re- 
cent years are worthless as markets 
that were recognized as price-mak- 
ing influences no longer exercise 
that function. Not many years 
have elapsed since Buffalo, and later 
Jersey City, set the price pace at 
intervals; then Chicago dominated, 
Missouri River markets in turn be- 
coming important factors, but re- 
cently Denver has jumped into the 
front rank during the fall period. 
A somewhat notable event was the 
performance of that market on 
Monday, September 19, when 60,561 
were counted in, the immediate ef- 
fect being temporary semi-paralysis 
of trade. Including the other twelve 
markets in the customary daily 
tally, 147,000 sheep and lambs were 
at the disposal of killer and feeder 
buyers at that session and when the 
news came from Denver, buyers on 
slaughter account took to cover un- 
til they could get their bearings. 
Eventually order evolved from this 
chaotic condition, trading being re- 





sumed on a 50-cent lower basis, 
which meant the low spot of the 
season. Chicago waited anxiously for 
an avalanche of “direct” lambs from 
Denver, for local slaughter, but, as 
usual the expected did not happen. 
A considerable proportion of the 
Denver assemblage went to feed lots; 
another large section went to the 
Atlantic seaboard for slaughter and 
the market righted itself. The break, 
however, carried top western lambs 
down to $5.50 momentarily, from 
which a reaction to $6 occurred. 
As to the advisability of dumping 
such a large volume of trade into 
the Denver market in one day, 
opinion will vary. For many years 
it has been an accepted principle 
that distribution of the daily or 
weekly run with more or less 
equality around the market circle 
would be advantageous to growers, 
this theory having been responsible 
for diversion of considerable busi- 


‘ness from Chicago. As all signs fail 


in dry weather, so may many guide- 
posts of the past be consigned to the 
junk pile. A new deal in lamb dis- 
tribution is at the evolution stage; 
just where it will culminate is any- 
body’s guess. Such market supply 
statistics as were considered reliable 
are no longer even useful. Buffalo, 
Jersey City and other points that 
were populous in a bovine sense dur- 
ing their respective seasons a few 
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years back might be excluded from 
the array of supply statistics from 
now on; Fort Worth and Denver 
could be substituted, but the statis- 
tical editors would be without com- 
parisons in that event and are re- 
luctant to make the change. 


In one important respect are 
present statistics deceptive: they fail 
to record the feeding lamb move- 
ments. Whole trains of thin western 
lambs are going around the markets, 
direct from pasture to feed lot. 
When finished they may go to a 
central market for final disposal or 
direct to a slaughter house. Conten- 
tion may be made that slaughter 
figures compiled by the B. A. I. fur- 
nish an approximately accurate 
record of lamb production, but even 
these statistics are open to the 
suspicion of not including a large 
number of lambs in the aggregate 
evading federal slaughter inspection. 


Official figures at nine principal 
markets — Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux 
City, St. Paul, Denver, and Fort 
W orth—show the arrival of 10,615,- 
273 sheep and lambs during the first 
eight months of 1932, or a decrease 
of 584,078 head. Federal slaughter 
figures record conversion of 11,977,- 
746 into meat during the same 


_period, an increase of 464,000 com- 


pared with the same period of 1931, 
which is proof that even when Fort 
Worth and Denver are included, 
market supply figures furnish no 
adequate indication of production. 
It is significant that during the first 
eight months of 1932, Denver 
handled 574,705, and Fort Worth | 
65,929 more sheep and lambs than 
during the corresponding period of 
1931. The Fort Worth movement 
is seasonal; Denver is on a year- 
round basis. 

There are logical reasons for cur- 
rent changes in the market-ward 
movement. Interior slaughter houses 
have multiplied in recent years, their 
needs making heavy drafts on lamb 
production in adjacent territory, 
trucks facilitating the gathering pro- 
cess. Even at the central markets 
truck transportation has largely dis- 
placed rail carriage in the case of 
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native lambs. Packers have acquired 
extensive slaughtering plants at the 
Atlantic seaboard and now that rail- 
roads are giving “superior” service, 
find that long-haul handicaps of 
former years have been eliminated. 
Packers, getting service on large con- 
signments impossible with individual 
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shippers, are able to make fast runs, 
putting primary receiving points, 
such as Denver, in close proximity 
to distant abattoirs. When, follow- 
ing the heavy September 19 run at 
Denver, Chicago awaited a burden- 
some supply of “directs,” discovery 
was made that the bulk of that stuff 





had gone straight to eastern slaugh- 
ter plants. No longer are livestock 
values permitted to vanish through 
the slats of the cars. The new order 
is playing hob with the business of 
feeding stations adjacent to the big 
markets. 
J. E. Poole. 








The 


Chicago 
ATURES of the 


market were: 

A wide spread between a few 
choice native lambs and the rank 
and file of westerns and natives. 

Appreciable influence of even a 
little eastern competition on prices 
at the open market. 

Light receipts at many of the 
older markets, indicating short sup- 
ply, although this was offset by 
direct movements, especially in the 
case of feeders. 

A sharp advance in feeding lambs, 
both on the range and at the mar- 
kets, accompanied by substantial in- 
crease in the movement, which has 
evaded record. 

A heavy supply at Denver, which 
included a large number of lambs 
enroute to Colorado feed lots, some 
to be handled on contract. 

Development of the lowest level 
of prices of the season, which dis- 
credited most of the trade prophecy 
made earlier. 

Unappeasable demand for lambs 
to feed on contract in the grain 
growing sections, due to low prices 
for hay, oats, and corn. 

Choppy and unsatisfactory char- 
acter of dressed trade, killers making 
audible complaint of unsatisfactory 
selling results. 

All good lambs, native and west- 
ern, sold within narrow spreads, 
usually 50 cents per hundredweight. 

Lambs sold to better advantage 
than hogs, but did not reflect favor- 
able cattle market conditions. 

At the outset of September the 


September 


Market Reports 


top on western lambs was $6.15, the 
bulk selling at $5.25@5.75. During 
the week of September 10, despite 
Labor Day, the market showed a 
declining tendency, closing with a 
general loss of 25 cents per hundred- 
weight. The week ending Septem- 
ber 17 demand became specialized, 
finished lambs earning a premium, 
trade closing on a $5.50@6 basis for 
the bulk, feeders working 15@25 
cents higher. The week of Septem- 
ber 25 developed the break occasion- 
ed by Denver’s heavy run which 
put the bulk down to $5@5.50, the 
top dropping to $5.75. The short 
week at the end of the month devel- 
oped scant change, $6 taking special- 
ties and $5.25@5.75 the bulk of the 
lamb crop. Feeders sold during the 
month at $5@5.40 and killing ewes 
largely at $1.50@2.25. 

Dressed trade was on a ragged 
edge all through September. Late 
in the month congestion developed 
at the Atlantic seaboard, good to 
choice carcasses declining to $10@ 
12 per hundredweight, compared 
with $14@16 at the corresponding 
period last year, common and medi- 
um grade carcasses selling at $8@10, 
against $10 to $14 a year ago. Mut- 
ton carcasses wholesaled at $2@5 
per hundred against $3@8 a year 
ago. Early in the month, dressed 
lamb prices were $1 to $1.50 per 
hundred higher. Including low 
grade lamb carcasses, the bulk of the 
output wholesaled at a range of $8 
@13 per hundred. At New York 
a few prime carcasses sold at $16@ 
17 per hundred. 


October found the far northwest- 





ern run on the wane, but Montana 
was getting in loading mood. An 
increasing proportion of the crop 
went to feeders, weakening demand 
from that quarter. Late in Septem- 
ber a good class of “white face” 
feeding lambs sold in Chicago at 
$4.85; “black faces” at $5@5.25, 
according to weight. As the thin 
end of the run increases, country 
demand for feeders may be appeased, 
especially if fat and thin lambs con- 
tinue to sell close together. Reports 
from Montana vary, some trade 
scouts reporting plenty of lambs to 
come; others insisting that the 
movement will terminate early. 
Consensus of opinion, however, is 
that the Northwest will continue to 
load as long as weather conditions 
permit. Activity in the West sug- 
gests a heavy direct movement of 
feeders from pastures to feed lots, 
although intending buyers have been 
playing for concessions. 

Cull native lambs at $4 per hun- 
dred or thereabouts, have been re- 
latively high owing to feeder com- 
petition. When feeding lambs sold 
at $4.50@4.75, packers corralled the 
bulk; when the country paid $5 to 
$5.25, sorting became general. Kill- 
ers have frequently taken western 
bands with light sorts to get a sup- 
ply of cheap carcasses as farm- 
grown lambs have been topped out, 
as a rule. 

There has been no discount im- 
posed on heavy lambs, provided they 
had condition and quality. In this 
respect lamb trade reflects condi- 
tions in other branches of the live- 
stock market, heavy cattle and 260 
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to 280-pound hogs commanding top 
prices. Lambs weighing 95 to 96 
pounds have not invited penalties 
this year, in fact complaint has been 
heard of an excessive proportion of 
lightweights. In a general way 
lambs weighing 90 to 95 pounds are 
acquiring popularity, suggesting 
that consumers are taking heavier 
meat. 

Yearlings are scarce and a band 
of wethers shows up only at infre- 
quent intervals. Ewes have been 
going to killers largely at $1.50 to 
$2, barren and aged native ewes sell- 
ing at one cent per pound, weighing 
180 to 200 pounds. Few report at 
the market as farm flock owners 
are holding ewes to raise the last pos- 
sible lamb, marketing both ewe, 
wether and buck lambs, so that 
eventually flocks will run down in 
numbers. Under present conditions, 
farmers are not replacing breeding 
stock, only a few hundred western 
yearling ewes going out of the Chi- 
cago market this season at $4@4.25 
per hundred, one lot of good “black 
faces” going to New York at $4.75. 
Kentucky and Tennessee have 
adopted the practice of holding back 
ewe lambs for replacement. “It 
saves cash outlay and has given us 
scant opportunity to realize that a 
depression is in progress,” remarked 
a breeder on an extensive scale from 
below the Ohio River. 

Recapitulating fall and winter 
prospects: 

About half a normal crop of 
lambs will go into feeders’ hands in 
territory east of Chicago. The bulk 
will be finished in Indiana where 
contract feeding is popular. This 
should reinstate shipping demand at 
Chicago after the turn of the year, 
incidentally injecting needed com- 
petition. 

Native lambs will be in by De- 
cember when the cull end of the 
crop will disappear, depriving in- 
terior packers of a plentiful supply 
from that quarter. Bulk of the na- 
tive lamb crop now moves by truck 
to the nearest packing point of 
which there are a dozen or more in 
Iowa, several in Wisconsin and a 





number in Indiana. This diverts 
lambs from Chicago. 

Nebraska and Colorado feeders 
should be in strong strategic posi- 
tion by January. The bulk of the 
fed crop in Colorado will go to 
places where packers can handle it 
to advantage by speedy runs to 
eastern slaughter points. 

Further improvement in wool and 
pelt prices will reduce the load meat 
has been carrying. Pelts at one time 
had no value. 

Feeders may not get much per 
pound for the gain, but cheap gains 
are assured. If a $6.50 market, Chi- 
cago basis, can be maintained dur- 
ing the latter part of the winter, 
competent feeders can make money 
at present cost of lambs and feed. 
Nothing on the horizon suggests in- 
creasing feed cost. 

If a supply gap develops in De- 
cember in consequence of few feed- 
ing lambs going out up to the middle 
of August, a sharp, if temporary, 
advance in prices will be possible. 
Every short run demonstrates that 
meat is going into consumption 
promptly. 

Killers have taken an unusually 
large percentage of the western lamb 
crop this season, owing to lack of 
feeder demand early in the season 
and marketing of fleshy lambs ex- 
ceeding popular feeder weights, 
which should -reduce early winter 
supply of fat lambs. 

A year ago the lamb market ran 
into a sharp upturn carrying the top 
to $7.25 and putting the bulk on a 
$6.50@7 basis. This may be re- 
peated when the season’s range run 
breaks off or carries a large percen- 
tage of feeders, which is likely to 
occur at any moment. 

New style Colorado ranch-grown 
lambs have been doing a creditable 
performance at the market, earning 
top prices at a time when the gen- 
eral run of westerns deteriorated. 
This contribution has invariably 
been in the pink of condition on 
reaching the market, while stock 
trailed to loading points have arrived 
dried out, with a large percentage of 
feeders. Colorado lambs reach Den- 
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ver, one day off the ewe, arriving at 
Chicago in superior condition, com- 
pared with the average run of west- 
erns. The “western slope,” once a 
cattle country almost exclusively, 
has developed into one of the best 
lamb growing sections on the con- 
tinent. 


Lamb prices, current at the incep- 
tion of October, were approximately 
$1.25 per hundred lower than at the 
corresponding period of 1931; $2.50 
lower than in 1930; $7 lower than 
in 1929; $7.50 lower than in 1928; 
and $8 lower than in 1927. Assum- 
ing that the pendulum has swung 
from one extreme to the other, re- 
cuperation should impend, especially 
if the tide of production has reached 
the ebb stage. 


J. E. Poole. 
Denver 


AT lambs closed the month of 

September at Denver 40 to 50 
cents lower, while feeder lambs were 
around 25 to 35 cents above prices 
prevailing a month earlier. Ewes 
were generally steady to 25 cents 
higher. Sheep receipts, while liber- 
al, totaled slightly less than the num- 
ber received in September, 1931. 
Receipts this year totaled 487,642 
head compared to 491,594 head re- 
ceived a year ago. 5 

Nearly half a million sheep and 
lambs were received on the Denver 
market during the month of Sep- 
tember, the ‘supply being slightly 
more than was received during the 
same month of last year. Late in 
the month the 2,000,000 mark was 
reached in sheep receipts on the 
Denver market—that is, the total 
receipts for the year to date footed 
up over 2,000,000 head. As Den- 
ver received a total of 1,078,000. 
sheep and lambs during October, 
November and December, last year, 
it is safe to predict that at least a 
million more will be received here 
this year. In such a contingency, 
the market will have received over 
3,000,000 sheep and lambs by the 
end of the year, the largest number 
by more than half a million head 
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ever received on this market during 
one year. 

Despite the heavy supplies, trade 
was active and everything offered 
here was disposed of readily from 
day to day at prices well in line and 
even higher than those at other 
points. 

Good fat lambs were selling on 
che Denver market at the close of 
August around $5.60. Prices fluc- 
tuated somewhat during the month 
and during the mid-month sessions, 
top lambs sold up to $6. Late de- 
clines, however, carried the best 
lambs to $5.15 at the close of the 
month. Ewes that were selling from 
$1 to $1.50 at the opening of the 
month were bringing from $1 to 
$1.75 at the close, while breeder 
ewes sold as high as $3 a hundred- 
weight. 

Feeder lambs were in strong de- 
mand throughout the month and 
the inquiry increased as the month 
advanced. At the close of the 
month, good feeder lambs were in 
strong demand and everything of 
this class offered here was meeting 
with ready outlet. Feeder lambs 
were selling around $4.25 to $4.50 
early in September and the same 
grades were bringing from $4.35 to 
$4.85 at the close of the month. 

Liberal supplies of lambs are now 
coming to this market from Colo- 
rado points, with large shipments 
from many of the other western 
states. 


Indications are that the demand 
will continue strong on the Denver 
market for all sheep and lambs offer- 
ed here during the next several 
months. All of the big packers have 
buyers stationed here and are taking 
everything offered in the way of fat 
sheep and lambs. Feeder buyers are 
also active in their trading here. As 
the season advances, the demand for 
feeder lambs is expected to broaden 
and large numbers can be disposed of 
on the Denver market daily. 

While the northern Colorado 


feeding district will probably feed 
slightly fewer lambs this year than 
a year ago, it is expected that the 
available supply will be considerably 
decreased, due to the fact that the 
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lamb crop in western states is of 
much less volume this year than last 
and a larger percentage of the lambs 
from the range are said to be fat 
this year. 

W. F. Fulton. 


Omaha 


E undertone to the September 
“ fat lamb market was at odds. 
During the fore part of the period 
firmness characterized the daily 
trade. Sellers were able to hold the 
market at practically unchanged 
levels for the first two weeks in the 
face of repeated assaults upon quota- 
tions. Then came the break of the 
16th and 19th that took prices back 
to the neighborhood of the season’s 
low. From there on weakness domi- 
nated the trade, although exception- 
ally light supplies held values on a 
comparatively even keel until the 
close. 

A substantial advance as the 
month opened put quotations above 
those of August. Final sales, how- 
ever, were as much as 50 cents below 
the close of the preceding month. 
It was the better grades of both 
westerns and natives that suffered 
the greatest penalties after mid- 
month, plainer stuff closing not 
much more than a quarter lower. 

Receipts were the lightest chalked 
up for any September in years, only 
243,000 head, or just a few thousand 
more than appeared during August. 
Compared to the corresponding 
period a year ago, supplies amounted 
to barely more than 50 per cent. 

On the first of September top 
range lambs moved up to $5.75 and, 
with the exception of one day, stay- 
ed there until the 16th. During 
that time bulk of the westerns 
cashed at $5.25@S5.75 with medium 
kinds down to $5.00 and an occa- 
sional bunch of fair lambs below 
that price. At the bottom of the 
mid-month break top slumped to 
$5.15, but $5.25 was the peak price 
during most of the latter half of 
September, with the bulk at $5.00 
(@5.25. Natives made up a fairly 
liberal proportion of daily receipts 
and sold 25@50 cents under western 






lambs, with culls and throw-outs 
mainly below $4.00. 

Quality of western offerings ran 
along about the same as it has «ll 
season; in other words, better than 
during the corresponding time 4 
year ago but still leaving much to 
be desired. Strictly choice fat lambs 
were the exception rather than the 
rule. The proportion of fat stock 
varied from 40 to 60 per cent. 

Optimism on the part of lamb 
feeders over the future price trend 
was seen during September. In the 
face of the decline in fats, feeder 
buyers were willing to pay prices for 
thin lambs that were right up with 
those which packers gave for slaugh- 
ter stock during the latter part of 
the month. It was the first time 
in several years that prices in the 
two divisions have been on a parity. 

Demand was keenest for the bet- 
ter grades, weight being a secondary 
factor where lambs had quality. Such 
kinds finished a full quarter higher 
for the month and at the best time 
showed an even greater upturn over 
August sales. Lower grades ad- 
vanced somewhat at the high time 
but closed practically steady. Coun- 
try demand was mainly for lambs 
around 60 pounds, while those aver- 
aging 55 pounds or better met pref- 
erence among local buyers. 

Potential demand for thin lambs 
has been unlimited this season but 
tight credit has been the restraining 
factor in the trade. That, and the 
scarcity of supplies, cut total Sep- 
tember shipments from Omaha to 
only 98,700, the lightest for that 
month in years. Distribution, how- 
ever, extended throughout the mid- 
dlewestern feeding area. 

Practical feeder top for the period 
was $5.25 on sorted “blackfaces,” 
paid at a time when the same price 
stopped fat lambs. In mid-September 
the bulk brought $4.75@5.00 with 
desirable lambs moving during 
balance of the month at $4.50@ 
4.85. Medium grades, especially 
where light, sold around $4.00@ 
4.25 a good share of the time in a 
trade that was often sluggish. 


The few fat ewes that came 
brought $1.25@2.00, or the same as 
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they have all summer. Culls and can- 
ners sold as low as 35 cents with 
no “front figure.” Quite a few year- 
ling wethers arrived from the range 
again last month, selling at $3.50@ 
4.25 to packers, with a closing top 
of $4.00. Old wethers brought $2.00 
@3.00. Thin yearlings sold for 
feeding purposes up to $3.35. There 
was limited demand for full-mouth- 
ed breeding ewes at $1.75@2.50, 
while yearling ewes sold up to 
$3.25. As this is written, sales of 
the latter have been made at $3.75 
and a full load of choice blackfaced 
yearling ewes would probably beat 
that price. Feeder ewes are out, 
from the standpoint of both supplies 
and demand. 
K. H. Kittoe. 


Kansas City 
"THE lamb market made a slightly 


lower average in September than 
in August. The high and low ex- 
tremes showed little or no difference 
in the two months but sales below 
$6 were more numerous in Septem- 
ber than in August and the Septem- 
ber top lacked 10 cents of reaching 
the $6.35 point of August. August 
closed with best lambs selling at 
$5.60 and September closed with 
best at $5.35. 

The September opening was at a 
slight advance with sales up to $5.75 
and the strengthening trend con- 
tinued until the middle of the month 
when an easier tone developed and 
at the outset of the third week there 
was a crash that established the low 
point of the month at the $5 level. 
Since then there was a rally of 25 to 
40 cents and on the close there was 
considerable strength in demand. 
The extreme price movement was 
within a $1.25 range, which is 
larger than the average for a nor- 
mal September. 

September showed the most faulty 
distribution of fat western lambs 
that has been recorded in recent 
years. Producers consigned heavily 
to Denver and killers went there and 
distributed them to Missouri River 
and Chicago packing plants. Prices 
at all markets were depressed and 
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The New Rambouillet 


DEER LODGE FARMS CO. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
Book Your Ram Needs for 1933 with us 








FOR SALE 
Registered Suffolk Ewes and Rams 
from re — Stock 


YOUNG’S SUFFOLK RANCH 








Pocatello, Idaho 








Bethune Hampshires 
Bred from Choice Blood Lines 


Two Exceptionally Choice Rams in Service: 
His Lordship 61739, Son of Commander 
Blendon 84174, Son of Blendworth 
Basildon 
RAMS FOR SALE 


DAVID BETHUNE, Winsper, Idaho 


ROMNEYS 
A breed of world-wide reputation for the 
improvement of range sheep. 


SOUTHDOWNS 
The ideal mutton breed. Less trouble lamb- 
ing, @ more uniform lamb crop with 
fewer cut-backs. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Big, rugged, active rams that will give excel- 
lent service under any condi 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Franciseo 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 














HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


I run a flock of 1000 registered 
Hampshire ewes under strictly 
range conditions and make a spe- 
cialty of producing range rams for 
range use. 








Both yearling rams and ram 





Send us one new subscription to the Na- 
tional Wool Grower ($1.50 per year), and 
receive the Crocodile Wrench as a premium. 


lambs for sale. 


S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 
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PRICED TO SELL— 


Rams and ewes in fine flesh a 
Laramie at any time. 
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800—Two-year-old Corriedale rams. 
1000—Yearling Corriedale rams. 

500—Yearling, smooth-bodied Rambouillet rams. 
1000—Yearling Corriedale ewes. 
2500—Corriedale and Rambouillet ewe lambs. 


Can be inspected near . 


nd condition. 


KING BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYO. 
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Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 








— 
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For prices write or wire 





Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 





T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 














the buying side took a good toll for 
making the distribution. Any time 
that producers believe they can 
bunch supplies at one point and get 
the benefit of broadest demand they 
are mistaken, especially when that 
supply has to go elsewhere for final 
distribution. 

September started with general 
conditions materially improved. 
There was renewed activity in wool 
at rising prices, demand for dressed 
lamb expanded, and feeders began to 
operate. A break in the lamb mar- 
ket came the middle of the month 
under the correlated condition of 
returned dullness in wool and the 


PURE BRED LINCOLN- 
RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


FOR SALE 


Heavy Boned and Extra 
Heavy Shearing 


SPECIAL PRICES ON CAR LOTS 


C. R. TINTINGER 


CASCADE, MONTANA 








Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 


Fleece. bunching of fat western lambs at 
Stud -_ — Rams one point. It is the general opinion 
or Sale 


of the trade that some of the de- 
cline could have been eliminated 
had the supply been spread out to 
several markets by producers. 

Another six weeks and the bulk of 
the fat range lambs will have been 
marketed. The peak of the western 
movement will probably come some 
time in October, but contract feed- 
er lambs will move in volume in late 
October and early November. The 
real shortage in this year’s lamb crop 
will show not in the fat lamb sup- 
ply, but in the feeder end, and killers 
by the beginning of the year will 
have to shift their price ideas on fat 
lambs. 


Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 














LINCOLNS FOR SALE 


At Prices in Keeping with the Times 
4 Imported Stud Rams , 
10 Home Bred Stud Rams 
50 High Class Registered Rams 

(One and Two-Year-Olds) 

100 Registered Ram Lambs 


Ernest Robson & Sons 
Successors to R. S. Bobson & Son 
DENFIELD, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Telegraph Office: Ilderton, Ont., Can. 































Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 


MADSEN’S TYPE 





oe 
We are now offering for 1932 
the best big boned, smooth Ram- 
bouillet Rams that we have ever 
offered. Prices to suit the times. 
Single or carload lots. Also a 
limited number of crossbred rams. 


Ewes for sale at all times. 






‘Medsens Monarch” 
Grand Champion at Pacific International, 1930; 

Utah State Fair 1930-1931; Ogden Da 
Stock Show, 1932. 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


PHONE 174 MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 










Correspondence solicited. 
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Few fat native lambs arrived and 
those that did come were not very 
fat, so that at the end of the month 
local killers were paying 50 to 75 
cents more a hundred pounds for fat 
range lambs than for natives. Prac- 
tically all the natives have been 
marketed, except those that have 
been held back for feeding, so that 
from now until the middle of No- 
vember local killers will have to 
depend on supplies from the West. 

Fat sheep declined 25 to 50 cents 
in September and on the close fat 
ewes brought $1.25 to $1.75; 
wethers $2 to $2.25 and yearlings 
$3.25 to $3.50. Offerings were 
limited. Had ewe prices been as 
much as 50 cents higher there would 
have been heavy marketings, but at 
current quotations there was no in- 
centive to ship. The old ewe is as 
much of a problem now as a year 
ago and low prices then resulted in 
many being held through the winter 
that should have been marketed. 

This winter’s feeding operations 
will develop a good many differences 
as compared with last winter. Pres- 
ent indications are that the central 
belt will feed more than last season 
and the western belt less. In other 
words the area that markets fed 
lambs the earliest will have the larger 
supply and those that market late 
the least. In all former years when 
the fed supply has had similar distri- 
bution, prices for fat lambs have 
been the lowest between the middle 
of November to the middle of Jan- 
uary, and from then on strengthened 
to reach the high point in March. 
Feeder lambs this year are apt to run 
above the average in weight so that 
those who get the light-weight 
classes will be in the best position for 
late feeding. 

Texas is the only area that can 
supply as many feeding lambs as 
last year and without doubt when 
a close tally is made in early Decem- 
ber in the total number on feed in 
all sections, there will be a sharper 
decrease than many expect. 

September receipts were 142,40, 
compared with 206,613 in the same 
month last year, a decrease of 64,573. 
The entire decrease was in range 
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offerings. In the nine months re- 
ceipts were 1,500,041 as against 
1,747,590 in the nine months last 


is C. M. Pipkin. 
St. Joseph 
HEEP receipts for September 


'” were approximately 145,400, an 
increase of 12,300 over the same 
month a year ago. Of the month’s 
total around 21,200 were from na- 
tive territory, and 124,000 from 
the West. Idaho and Oregon were 
the big contributors, while Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana and Ne- 
vada were well represented. The 
market for fat lambs was uneven 
during the month and closes 50@75 
cents lower, with natives showing 
the full decline. 

The top on westerns ranged from 
$5.15@5.90, with the close at $5.25 
and others down to $4.90. Top 
natives sold on the close at $4.75, 
compared with $5.50 a month ago. 

There was a liberal portion of 
feeding lambs included in the west- 
ern run, and these met with a good 
demand, the market closing 25@40 
higher than a month ago. On the 
close best sold at $4.90, with bulk 
of the month’s sales $4.50@4.75. 
Aged sheep were scarce and values 
held steady throughout the month. 

Fat ewes sold $1.50@2.00, year- 
lings $3.50@4.25 and old wethers 


$2.00@3.00. H. H. Madden 





Market Prospects for Feeders 


MONTANA feeding lambs 

weighing 65 to 70 pounds are 
reported going under contract at 
$3.50@3.60. In Wyoming $4@4.25 
for October delivery has been taking 
the pick of the crop. Texas reports 
active bidding, Colorado buyers of- 
fering $3 for the general run of 
lambs, $3.50 per hundred being bid 
for ewe lambs for breeding pur- 
poses and $2.50 per head for year- 
ling ewes. In the San Angelo dis- 
trict the general price of feeding 
lambs has been raised from $2.50 to 
$3 per hundred. 
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Despite unsatisfactory September 
trade, optimism is not lacking. Those 
who do business at the market are 
in more cheerful mood than growers, 
basing their psychology on a shorter 
1932 lamb crop than the previous 
year, the large percentage of aged 
ewes in the principal sheep growing 
sections, and what is believed to be 
short winter lamb feeding. As the 
movement of feeding lambs early in 
the season was light, confidence of 
a gap in supply, possibly in Decem- 
ber, exists, but, as a trade philosopher 
remarked: “It’s a big country and 
lambs have a confirmed habit of 
coming from somewhere whenever 
the market calls for them.” It must 
be admitted, however, that recent 
declining prices under diminishing 
receipts is not reassuring. 

Such optimism as exists in feeding 
circles is based on low cost of feed, 
present and prospective. Late corn 
crop returns from all over the belt 
insure an 18 to 20-cent market for 
new corn, with plenty of old corn 
to be used up. Oats are a drug and 
hay in enormous quantities without 
a market. Fall pastures have never 
been as lush, insuring plenty of out- 
door feed until snow falls and later 
unless severe weather sets in. Cattle 
prices have advanced to levels con- 
sidered dangerous by many, espe- 
cially, if fat cattle go on a $6 to 
$7.50 basis after the holidays. In 
many quarters lambs are considered 
a better proposition than cattle at 
prevailing prices. Well-bred western 


WORM CAPSULES 


Contain 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T. 


Kitt STOMACH 


WORMS ano 
OTHER ROUNDWORMS 


in SHEEP 


Safe—No long, costly setback— Easy to 
give — Efficient—Low cost. 
Parke-Davis C-A Capsules at your dealer 


FREE 2 ILLUSTRATED 


Worm Bulletins 


bulletins No. 650 and No. 661 
ad “Address Desk N-13-K 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 








DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





10% DISCOUNT 
On Ear Tags Until December 31, 1932 














National Wool Growers Convention, 
Portland, Oregon, December 8, 9, 10, 1932. 


Perfect EAIR 


SEND FOR 


eS FREE SAMPLE BPN i 


Cattle, Hog & Sheep. Attached in one operation with the 
New “Salasco” 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
65 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 














East or West 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah, 


With its enlarged and modern facilities— 
running artesian water in every pen, in 
position to serve you best. 


24 Hour Service 
J. H. Manderfield, General Manager 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP yearling steers at $6 to $6.75 per 
The Gold Medal Winner hundred, are out of line with pros- 


Hardwood framed. Stormproof. ° : ° 
pective fat cattle prices. Lambs in 
the hands of a competent feeder can 
be fattened at less cost per pound 
than in many years, making them 
an attractive proposition. The prob- 
lem of the corn belt farmer, other 
than paying taxes, is getting a mar- 
ket for grain and roughage. Hogs 
will take care of a portion of the 
corn crop, but without cattle and 

lambs, roughage is mere waste. 
Another problem is the number 














Shipped knocked 








down—easy to set up. Built By of lambs to go into feeders’ hands 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. on contracts. Conservatively that 
gden, Utah 








number will be somewhat less than 
last fall, depending on the cash mar- 
ket for thin stock meanwhile. If 
growers can get real money they will 
take it in preference to sending their 

property 500 to 1000 miles away, 
The FRED MUELLER putting it in unknown and possibly 
429 \Mueller Bidg. Denver, Coro. incompetent hands, taking chances 
SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS on dubious supervision and, possibly 


Coffey’s Productive Sheep S ALT L AKE é an unsatisfactory winter market. 
sheer pene eraiaaaaaa 52.50 Despite the anvil chorus, journalistic 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 
ca ain = | WeeuNaD 


and otherwise, with its familiar re- 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture frain, “things are getting better, 








From your dealer 
or Shipped Postage Prepaid by the 
AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La, 
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Sampson’s Native American better, better,” skepticism is ram- 

Pornee Fiante-........_.....:.......- 5.00 a I 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry _" Oracles promising a 61/2, to 

on Range and Pasture............ 4.50 7'%4-cent fall market for fat lambs 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 have discredited themselves and the 





For Sale by the 


SOO - # average western lamb grower; also 
ow, ira ew eee teem his banker prefers to collect money 


Salt Lake City, Utah s A LT LAKE yi aaeemmenm at the time the season’s crop goes 
-_ “aboard the cars. 
Such contracts as have been made 
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PONSHNSONNSTS SRETEROOTTCe ~e on a “feed-for-the-gain” basis, 

: f a stated 

We Are din as Wedel tatng bene: throes 

Well Equipped to Handle the Sheep Trade at into ie deed > deem feeders 

Four Large Public Markets taking lambs on contract must also 

accept risks incidental to the opera- 

Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum — hi the market ert = 

the gain they put on is legitimately 

UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA theirs, ere abil the Blerence 

Bill Randall ee ee Sheep ee between what their property would 

Bie oe Manager realize at the time it goes to the 

ROSENB AUM. BROS. & CO. feeder and the finality of the opera- 

UNION STOCK YARDS STOCK YARDS ; tion. Up to the end of September, 

Chicago, Ill. AND Sioux City, Iowa few growers in the Northwest show- 

Jas. McCauley, Sheep Salesman Frank Randall, Sheep Salesman ed a disposition to put lambs out. 

Jack King, Sheep Salesman H. M. Schloeman, Manager “Wait until we see if a cash market 

DRINKARD & EMMERT CO. develops,” has been the stereotyped 

DENVER STOCK YARDS, Denver, Colo. answer to propositions by middle- 

W. H. Hilbert, Sheep Salesman J. J. Drinkard, Manager 0g to move lambs into the corn 
elt. 


POPS FOS SOLED DOG P SDL PO SOO SOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOES EH)  HHOOOOO J. E. Poole 
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Around the Range Country 
(Continued from page 13) 


here and improvement will continue 
for the sheep industry. 
John R. Bailey. 


Ozona 


There are a great many old ewes 
in the bands of this section; in fact, 
they are in the majority. However, 
the bankers are willing that the 
sheepmen should retain their ewe 
lambs this fall. Fewer yearling ewes 
are for sale than a year ago, but some 
sales are being made at $4 a head. 

Many feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted at 3 to 4 cents a pound. 


E. B. Baggett, Jr. 


Ozona 


Since September 3 we have had 
all told ten inches of rain, which fell 
slowly and insures us of going into 
the winter in fine order. Sheep and 
cattle are in excellent condition 
with plenty of feed to run them for 
some time up into the winter. 
According to the old sign, we will 
not have any killing frost until the 
middle of November in this part of 
the state. We figure ninety days 
from the first “norther” that comes 











MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


_ These Yards are located ten miles west of Katisas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 








in August. 
August 15. 


This year it hit us on 
If this sign holds true 


















Cottonseed 


Meal 
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Low in Price! 


in it! 





























this year, we will go through the 
winter fine. J. O. Secrest. 
Comstock 


We had about 20 inches of rain 
during September and there is plenty 
of weeds and grass. 

Most sheepmen sold their ewe 
lambs in 1930 and 1931, but are 
planning on holding back a good 
many this fall. I have not heard of 
any yearlings for sale. 

Local buyers are getting feeder 
lambs at $2 to $2.15 per head and 
contracts are being made for later 
delivery at 3 to 3%4 cents a pound. 

No new loans’ are being made to 
sheepmen by the banks here, but I 
think the old accounts will be car- 
ried through. 

A. A. Baker. 
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There . Tue new low price on Purina 
Linseed Sheep Chow makes it your best 
buy in sheep feed in many a year. | 
Meal You actually pay less for it than 
eek you have been paying for just a 
in it! “one-ingredient feed.” That makes 








Sheep Chow the day’s big bargain 


in sheep feed. The low price may 
Biackstrap not last long, so see your nearby 
Purina dealer or get in direct 
Molasses, touch with one of Purina’s western 






too. 








Easy 
to feed 
“— on the 
price ground ! 
you may 
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mills, Kansas City or Denver. 


PURINA MILLS 
Denver, Colorado 
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American Corriedale 
Association 
=e 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cneyenne, Wyo. 


2 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 

















SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 


LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


ASK US 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


L. — ER 


J. M. WADE 
res. Sec’y. 














DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 











COMMERCIAL 


CAMP WAGONS 
Otto C. Oblad, Salt Lake City, Utah...... 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah 


COMMISSION FIRMS 


Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Ore..... 
Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum, Omaha... 


DIPS 
Willm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 


Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah..3: 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............ 33 


Purina Mills, Denver 


FEED YARDS 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


HOTELS 


Cullen, Salt Lake City, Utah...... 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah... 


MISCELLANEOUS 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 
ID CPUIURIIINY: secs cscccaessscosarserteveseases 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(Nema Worm Capsules) 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah.... 


PACKERS 


Armour & Cov............... 
Swift & Co 


SADDLES AND HARNESS 
F. Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bldz., 
Denver, Colo. ........ Boni Rein og te 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo , 


STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards.... 
Denver Union Stock Yards... 
Kansas City Stock Yards................ 
Omaha Union Stock Yards.......... 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards... 


WOOL 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, Portland 


SHEEP 


HAMPSHIRES 


David Bethune, Winsper, Idaho... 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.... 
W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont..... 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona....... 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, 

John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

B. D. Reser, Walla’ Walla, Wash. 


SUFFOLKS 
Young’s Suffolk Ranch, Pocatello, Idaho 





“Hardy, Prolific, Early Maturing 
Wonderful for Cross-Breeding 


Heaviest Milkers of Any Breed 
Write for Literature 


Continental Dorset Club 


HICKORY, PA. 











The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record, Membership Fee $16.00 

American Rambouillets are dual purpose. “More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 


President—C, N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 

J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 

E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 

Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 

pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 











MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary | 
XE O | 


| 
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SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 








LINCOLNS 
Ernest Robson & Sons, Denfield, Ont., Canada 


1 inch, 1 column wide...........................§ 2.00 
NN eet ee EEE ae eens 
pase (2 column) .....2.. 0022.2: 1B 
YZ page Wee 
oO EE eee see oe 45.00 
Single column width, 2%4 inches—single 
column depth, 10 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 
Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 
Commercial rates on application. 


us tell you about it. 


We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 
yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Callif............ 


SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.... 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP .ASS’N. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER 
Anaconda, Mont. 


COMFORT A. TYLER 
712 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CORRIEDALES 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 
CROSSBREDS 


Lincoln-Rambouillets 
C. R. Tintinger, Cascade, Mont.. 


























EAST MEETS WEST 
— Swag” 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 





_ 


It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 


A A A A 


and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions, and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 
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OUTH OMAHA 
HIPPERS 

ERVICE 

ATISFIES 
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UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


TO 


CHICAGO 


THE 


Live Stock Market 
of the World 
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